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TERMINAL COMMITTEE PUBLICITY 

In a recent editorial we suggested, as one means of 
assisting in the work of the joint terminal committees 
appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, pub- 
licity as to the problems confronting the committees and 
as to what is being done and proposed in solving those 
problems. The suggestion met with expressions of ap- 
proval from members of several of the committees and 
from others interested. We followed it up by writing to 
the chairmen of the various committees requesting that 
they, as one step in carrying out the publicity idea, for- 
ward to The Traffic World each week brief reports as 
to what had been accomplished in their communities. 
But before there had been time for but a few responses 
and before any of them could be printed, abrupt tele- 
graph orders were sent by Commissioner Aitchison 
(who has car service matters in charge for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission) that our request be dis- 
regarded. We understand that Mr. Aitchison’s theory 
is that the work of the committees should be kept 
secret. 

Considered merely as a plan by which The Traffic 
World might obtain some interesting news for its read- 
ers we are, of course, in no position to defend it, though 
we can see no reason why anyone should object to our 
having that news as long as its publication could hurt 
no one. But, considered as part of a plan to increase the 
efficiency of these committees and enable them better 
to perform their functions (the rest of the plan being 
publicity in other interested magazines and in the daily 
press) we most decidedly do defend it and criticise the 
narrowness of the view that prevents its being carried 
out. 

It is, of course, true that some of the things with 
which a committee would have to deal and as to which 
the chairman (a Commission representative) would 
have to report to the Commission, would be of a con- 


fidential nature. It is to be presumed that the member 
of the committee charged with looking after publicity 
would have sense enough not to give such things to the 
press. But there is no question that proper publicity 
as to the problems at the various terminals and the 
plans proposed and accomplished for working them out 
would not only satisfy a natural and proper curiosity 
on the part of those interested, but would help materially 
in doing what the Commission is supposed to be trying 
to do in appointing the committees. 

‘As the matter stands now, so far as the public in 
a given community is concerned, the joint terminal com- 
mittee in that community is doing nothing—for no one 
is authorized to tell what it is doing. In fact, the com- 
mittee has been virtually instructed not to talk of its 
doings. This secrecy may be a good thing but, in our 
opinion, it is an extremely bad thing. It is our idea that 
the first requisite in correcting a bad condition is to 
have that condition thoroughly understood and appreci- 
ated by all persons concerned. We criticised the rail- 
roads for their shortsighted policy in concealing in their 
public statements, the real seriousness of the strikes of 
switchmen. We criticise now the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its narrowness in suppressing the au- 
thoritative information that could come from the joint 
terminal comittees as to the freight situation at these 
terminals. Publicity in matters of public interest is al- 
ways desirable merely for its own sake, even when there 
is no other special reason for it. But in this case there 
is the added reason that publicity would help achieve 
the ends desired. 


EMBARGO NOTICES 

We are beginning this week in The Daily Traffic 
World and in The Traffic Bulletin, the publication of 
certain information that will be of immense value to 
shippers. It is a compilation, made by the car service 
commission of the American Railroad Association, of 
the principal embargoes issued by all the carriers in the 
country, together with modifications, extensions, and 
cancellations of the same. Notice of these embargoes 
is, in some cases, telegraphed and, in others, sent by 
mail to the car service commission, which every day 
makes up its compilation. This is transmitted to us 
and is being printed promptly and in full. 

The car service commission obtains these embargo 
notices from the carriers primarily for its members, 
whose work is to supervise the distribution of cars. 
There are about thirty car service committees, one mem- 
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ber of each being in chatge of embargoes. Each road 
in the district files a copy of each embargo issued by it 
with the committee. The embargo agent transmits this 
embargo to every other road in the district. He also 
sends copies of such embargoes as apply outside the dis- 
trict to the committees in the district affected. A copy 
of every embargo issued in every district is forwarded 
to the car service commission in Washington by the 
district car service committee, in some cases, and by 
the issuing road in other cases. From the embargoes 
so received, on the day of their receipt, an abstract or 
compilation is made for the information of the members 
of the car service commission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the idea being that this compilation 
gives these officials an accurate view of the car situation 
each day. It does so admirably, but it will also be of 
value to shippers who wish to know whether they may 
or may not ship by certain routes to certain points. The 
car service commission and the American Railroad As- 
sociation have realized this and consented to its publica- 
tion. ° 


WOOLLEY AT SAN FRANCISCO 

Business of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
happening to take Commissioner Woolley into the vicin- 
ity of San Francisco at this time, he is, fortunately, able 
to attend at least some of the preliminaries of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention without traveling expense to 
himself. We do not know whether he will stay for the 
convention, thus making “public business” serve to save 
his railroad fare in attending this great gathering, in 
the result of which he is so much interested, nor 
whether, if he stays, he will participate in the wire-pull- 
ing and card-cutting incident to the nomination of a 
candidate for the presidency of the United States. Of 
course, if he participates, he will do what he can for his 
friend McAdoo. But we refrain from speculating. Mr. 
Woolley does not like to have his activities discussed 
or guessed about. His motives are above question. Each 
act of his is its own excuse and explanation. 

Incidentally, though Mr. Woolley has not requested 
it, we present herewith the part of the testimony of 
Edward Chambers in the advanced rate hearing which 
Mr. Woolley says proves false the statement of our 
Washington correspondent that, under government oper- 
ation, big men in the Railroad Administration were not 
at liberty to tell the public what they had done on sub- 
jects of public interest with which they had been deal- 
ing. 

Q. Was it the practice of the Railroad Administration to 
hold staff meetings regularly to discuss questions of policy? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when members of the Administration, either the 
Director-General or other heads of departments, made state- 
ments to the public, they had been canvassed and were ap- 
proved by the Railroad Administration and its official family? 

A. Not always. That was not the rule. 

Q. Was it the general rule? 

A. No. It was not a general rule. 

Q. I presume that would apply, however, when the Di- 
rector-General made a statement? 

A. It applied to the Director-General entirely. If he wanted 


the advice of the staff, he sought it; otherwise he went ahead 
himself. 


How this controverts anything we have said we 
cannot see. That Mr. Woolley submits it as proving us 
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wrong is due, perhaps, more to his failure to compre- 
hend what we have been talking about than to any in- 
tention to confuse the issue. 

We hope Mr. Woolley will have a good time at San 
Francisco—but that the outcome will not be such as 
to please him too much. 


STRIKES AND WAGES i 

This week has witnessed a recrudescence of the 
strikes of switchmen in various parts of the country. 
The situation at the various terminals with respect to 
the handling of freight has become correspondingly 
more serious—so much so that President Wilson has 
requested the Railroad Labor Board to make a report 
at once on the wage demands. Whatever may 
have been the reasons up to the time of the appoint- 
ment of the Labor Board for the delay in settling these 
wage problems, the responsibility rests now on this 
board and the new strikes may, in a sense, properly be 
said to be strikes against the board rather than against 
the railroads. The board, like most boards, seems utter- 
ly to disregard or to be ignorant of the public interest 
at stake and the economic facts that are patent to every- 
body not employed on a board, and plods its weary way 
in due and ancient form, getting nowhere in time to do 
any good. As we have said before, a plain business man, 
confronted with a similar problem in his own business, 
would have settled it in a day. The reason that a board 
does not act promptly and effectively is because a board 
feels no personal interest. It can follow the rules and 
unreel the red tape without any personal inconvenience. 
The public can wait its pleasure. 

If there is any defense to be made for the preserva- 
tion of the so-called right to strike it is furnished by 
sucli situations as this. If the men had no right to strike 
and consequently did not strike, how would public at- 
tention be brought forcibly to the existing conditions? 
The men might and doubtless would quit as individuals, 
but that would cause no “scare heads” in the newspapers 
and no orders from the President of the United States 
to the Labor Board to “get a move on” itself. It may 
appear that its report will not be such as to cause the 
switchmen to be satisfied. If not, and its report is 
justified by the facts, then the board will be free from 
blame if the switchmen continue to revolt. But until 
it does make some kind of report it must bear the blame 
for present conditions in so far as they are caused by 
the disaffected yardmen. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A summary of the reports of seventy large telephone com- 
panies showing the result of operations in February, made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Commission, June 18, shows an 
increase in the number of company stations over the corre- 
sponding month in 1919, from 8,099,477 to 8,741,012. The total 
operating revenue increased from $30,014,949 to $37,734,773; 
operating expenses from $22,085,395 to $27,273,343; and operat- 
ing income from $5,785,764 to $7,807,678, an increase of 34.9 per 
cent. In the two months of the current calendar year the 
operating revenue increased from $60,470,126 to $75,855,229; op- 
erating expenses from $44,831,900 to $55,248,945, and operating 
income from $11,340,006 to $15,290,538, an increase of 34.8 per 
cent. 





To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Preference in Rail Rates Under the Shipping Act.—Anyone 
feeling the need of proof that this is a strange world has no 
reason for going to the other side of it. A cursory reading 6f the 
new shipping law, especially section twenty-eight, and the 
speeches that have been made by statesmen on the subject of 
preferential customs rates for goods carried in American bot- 
toms, will find the evidence in support of the proposition. Prefer- 
ential customs tariff rates used to be the method advocated by 
leading Republicans like the late Stephen B. Elkins and Nelson 
W. Dingley. Now comes along a Democratic President and 
signs a bill forbidding the giving of export and import rates on 
the railroads to goods unless they have received or are to 
receive carriage in ships flying the American flag. There has 
been some comment on the fact, but not so much, it is believed, 
as there would have been had there not been so many other 
topsy turvy things in the world. The difference between prefer- 
ence at the custom house and preference at the freight house is 
hardly perceptible to the naked or even well-shaded eye. The 
gossip is that five of the ten cabinet advisers of President Wilson 
asked him to veto the measure, but that the influence of Secre- 
tary Payne of the Interior Department and that of Secretary 
Alexander of the Department of Commerce induced Mr. Wilson 
to attach his signature. Possibly if the statute becomes an 
issue between the parties there will be an attempt to show 
there is a difference between preference at the custom house 
and preference at the freight house. It is always easy to dif- 
ferentiate one thing from another when there is a political dis- 
pute as to whom credit belongs or blame attaches. There is 
some difference between the two kinds of preference. The 
preference at the custom house would always be a definite per- 
centage of the tariff duty. The preference by reason of the 
denial of import and export rail rates would be measured by 
whatever percentage there might be between the two kinds of 
rail charges. At present there is no difference in rates between 
import or export and domestic traffic to and from New York. 
So, if the exports or imports were to move via New York, the 
goods from foreign countries would pay no higher rates, if taken 
through New York, than would be paid on domestic stuff. If 
brought to New Orleans, the goods from an American ship would 
move to the interior on import rates exactly the same as apply 
from New York. If the goods were brought to the southern 
port in a foreign bottom they would have to pay the domestic 
rates. While the port equalization ordered by Director Cham- 
bers is in operation, the effect of the twenty-eighth section would 
be to send imports and exports via New York and other North 
Atlantic ports in foreign ships in greater volume than ever, be- 
cause there are not enough American ships to carry the volume 
advantage over those carried in foreign ships. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the application of the Shipping Board, 
has suspended the twenty-eighth section for ninety days, be- 
cause there are not enough Amrican ships to carry the volume 
of import and export tonnage. Ports other than New York, it is 
believed, will not ask to have the section made effective unless 
or until they can force a restoration of export and import raies 
via the north Atlantic ports. It is likely the section will be 
suspended, from time to time, for a long period because the 
number of American ships serving any particular port, it is be- 
lieved, is far from large enough to carry the traffic. Besides, 
the State Department must make arrangement for modifying 
treaties that, in effect, have been abrogated by the passage of 
the shipping law. An American statute is superior, under the 
American form of government, to any treaty, although there 
appears to be a general impression to the contrary. ~ 





Bribe-Giving to Yardmen.—The paragraph in The Traffic 
World of June 19, indicating that there was some discussion in 
the meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League at Phila- 
delphia as to bribe-taking by railroad yardmen, has attracted 
some attention in Washington. Allegations that, in this time of 
congestion, it is impossible to get a car moved in some yards 
without paying the yardmaster or the yard conductor, or some- 
one connected with the management of the yard, are compar- 
atively common. One siory has it that there is one yardmaster 
who, in the worst part of the congestion caused by the strike 
of the switchmen, collected $400 a day in bribes from shippers. 
His rate was $25 a car for placement. That kind of crookedness 
is believed to be almost.as common as was rebate-giving and 
taking up to 1906. The probabilities are that the bribe-giver 
and the bribe-taker could both be punished under the act to 
regulate commerce, or the railroad company could be punished 
for violating the third section, in that preference was given to 
one kind of freight over all others. Reports as to the preva- 
lence of bribery in the handling of cars in the terminals have 
reached the Commission. There are more than 100 agents of the 
Commission in various parts of the country, any one of whom is a 
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possible informer as to what is going on. The giving of bribes 
of that kind can be defended on the same grounds that have been 
advanced in justification of the buying of city councilmen by 
street railway companies—namely, that it is the custom of men 
in some yards to demand money for the performance of service 
their employers hold themselves out to render for a stipulated 
sum. It is believed that this kind of bribery has greatly in- 
creased since the beginning of the outlaw strikes. 





The Shoe on the Other Foot.—How unlike are conditions 
now in comparison with those in existence at the time the act 
to regulate commerce was passed in 1887, amended in 1893, in 
1906, and again in 1910, may be inferred from a mere reading 
of the language. The whole thought then was that the railroad 
companies were gouging the ordinary man, paying rebates to 
those big enough to command them, carrying the goods of those 
strong enough to obtain rebates, and sidetracking those who were 
so comparatively weak that they had to pay the published rates 
and then not obtain the transportation for which they had paid 
high prices. The possibility that there would be so much ton- 
nage offered that the bribes would be offered by the shippers to 
the employes, if not to the carriers themselves, was unthinkable. 
There was transportation enough for everybody. The fact is, 
there was more than could be absorbed by those needing it, at 
least at the low published rates, which were much higher than 
those actually paid by the big shippers. Now there is not enough 
to go around. Shippers would pay more if they could be assured 
of getting their goods to market, without much grumbling. The 
only ones that have thus far objected to increases in the rates in 
the hearing that is now going on, are those who think they can- 
not pass the increases along to the consumer. So long as there 
is paper money and there is not enough food and clothing to go 
round, the shippers who have objected to an advance on the 
theory that they will have to absorb the amount their rates are 
in excess of those of their rivals, it is believed, will not see their 
fears realized. The only effect, it is suspected, will be that the 
shippers nearer the big consuming centers will be able to increase 
their profits. The more distant shippers, so long as there is a 
shortage, will be able to make the price. The ones nearer the 
market will simply absorb the increased spread between them- 
selves and the more distant shippers. When, if ever, production 
outruns consumption, the fears -of the more distant producers 
will be justified. They will have to shrink their profits or cut 
down their costs so they will be able to pay the higher freight 
rate and still make the same margin as their less distant com- 


petitors. 





Authority of Federal Trade Commission.—The Federal Trade 
Commission and the steel makers who are not members of the 
United States Steel Corporation coterie are having a merry time 
with each other. First, the Commission filed suits against the 
steel companies in Trenton and Philadelphia. Then the steel 
companies brought the Commission into the courts in Washing- 
ton. The litigation is all over the question of whether the trade 
regulating body, when Congress created it, was authorized to re- 
quire the making of reports that would enable it to figure the cost 
of production. The Commission has claimed from the beginning 
that it was so authorized. The coal mine operators first, and 
now the steel-makers, have denied the authority’ of the trade 
body. They have insisted that, unless the Commission was 
accusing a company of violating the anti-trust laws, it had no 
power to require reports of that kind, because neither costs nor 
production constitute commerce between the states or with for- 
eign nations. The coal men procured an injunction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts. Then the Commission hustled over to 
Trenton and Philadelphia to ask the courts there to issue a 
mandamus requiring the Bethlehem and Republic steel com- 
panies to make production cost reports. Then those companies 
and eighteen others came to Washington asking Justice Bailey, 
who enjoined the Commission at the request of the coal opera- 
tors, also to enjoin it so far as they and such others as might 
join them were concerned, from requiring such reports. Justice 
Bailey issued the injunction requested, subject to the condition 
that the suits in Trenton and Philadelphia should go on to final 
decision, if the judges there did not feel that they should hold 
with Justice Bailey that Congress did not authorize the Commis- 
sion to require reports. 





Equalization of Competition.—The old saying that it all de- 
pends on whose ox is being gored never was more clearly illus- 
trated than in the present hearings in the advanced rate case. 
Traffic managers for shippers far from the desirable points of 
consumption patriotically declared that they were not opposed 
to advances, but that there would be trouble for the country if a 
specific maximum were not placed on the advance. Equally 
patriotic managers for shippers having a short haul to market 
were equally positive that the welfare of humanity depended on 
a straight percentage advance. Middle-aged railroad men smiled. 
They formerly dealt with situations of that kind by arranging 
for rebates to the folks farthest from the markets. By slipping 
some of the money paid on the published rates back to the ones 
at a geographical disadvantage, they saved the face of their 
rate structures. Rebating was not confined to efforts to equalize 
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the advantages and disadvantages of shippers. If it had been the 
institution might have survived longer. “Straight” rebates, in- 
tended to equalize competitors, it is contended by many, seldom 
caused any reproaches. The rebates intended to favor a ship- 
per of weight who was not averse to forcing a carrier to be unfair 
to shippers similarly situated, it is contended, caused the legis- 
lation that was fathered by the late Stephen B. Elkins, who, in 
the last years of his life, was anathema to many shippers be- 
cause he was held to be pro-railroad. They could not believe that 
a senator could be honestly opposed to some of the things put 
into the law except on the hypothesis that he was a railroad 
man trying to make the law a joke so as to leave the railroad 
managers free to do as they pleased as in the “good old days,” 
when rates were made after the railroad man had made up his 
mind how low he would have to go to get the business one had 
to offer.—A. E. H. 


POTTER TAKES OATH 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Mark W. Potter took the oath as commissioner June 25. 
He will participate in the advanced rate case unless Mr. Duncan 
also takes the oath, as to which Secretary McGinty has not 
been advised. Mr. Potter’s assumption of office will make pos- 
sible an equal division in the Commission by a vote of five to 
five. 


COMMISSIONER FORD AT WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Henry James Ford took his place on the bench of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission June 21 and listened to the testi- 
mony in the advanced rate case. No one raised any question 
as to his qualification to serve in the office, the oath of which 
he took more than a week before he took his place on the bench. 

Mr. Ford, as a man well informed in public affairs, knows 
the fact that almost since the ratification of the Constitution 
in 1789, there has been a question as to the right of a man 
appointed by the President to fill a vacancy, to discharge the 
duties of his office, if the Senate has adjourned without con- 
firming his nomination. He also knows that unless the Senate 
confirms his nomination or Congress passes an act for his relief 
he will not be paid for the work he is doing. 

The question of the right of an appointee, whose nomination 
has not been confirmed, to serve, is complicated. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has never passed on it. Inferior 
courts have had it before them. 

In the case of Mr. Ford, he was appointed to fill a vacancy 
which, in a technical sense, happened during a recess of the 
Senate, December 31, 1918. It continued, however, during the 
session of the Senate that began immediately after the holiday 
recess again, covering Christmas and New Year’s Day in 1919 
and 1920. It continued until near the end of the session that 
was begun after New Year’s Day, 1920—that is to say, until in 
April, when the President appointed not only Mr. Ford, but also 
Messrs. Duncan and Potter. 

The Senate did nothing with the nominations. It adjourned 
June 8. Immediately thereafter the President gave the three 
men what have been referred to as recess nominations or ap- 
pointments, to serve until the next session of the Senate and 
on June 11 Mr. Ford took the oath of office. 

Had the President appointed or nominated Mr. Ford on De- 
cember 31, 1918, there would have been little or no doubt about 
his right to take the oath and serve, because it was an appoint- 
ment to fill a vacancy that, in the language of the Constitution, 
“may happen” during a recess of the Senate. The little ques- 
tion in connection with such an appointment arises from the 


fact that a thing that “happens” is generally taken to meet. 


something fortuitous, something that could not be foreseen, with- 
out volition, an accident. President Wilson knew there would 
be a vacancy in the office on December 31, 1918, if he did not 
make an appointment before that day. There was nothing acci- 
dental about that vacancy. It did not happen. It was caused 
by the volition of Mr. Wilson. But, as before indicated, there 
would be little or no question raised on that score, because, at 
that time, the President was busy with war matters. 

But he made no appointment then or during the sessions 
of the Senate that followed, until near the end of the second 
session after the office ‘fell vacant. One clause of the Consti- 
tution says the President shall have power to fill vacancies that 
“may happen” during a recess of the Senate by granting com- 
missions to nominees to serve until the next session of the 
Senate. A commission could have been given to Mr. Ford on 
December 31, 1918, to serve until the next session of the Sen- 
ate, which began about January 5, 1919. It was not given. 


Judge Cadwalader, in the court for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, in 1868, decided that the .President’s appointee, 
named after the Senate had failed to act on a nomination made 
while it was in session, to fill a vacancy that had occurred be- 
cause the term of the district attorney expired during a recess 
of the Senate, was an intruder in the office. 

In that case the vacancy happened during a recess of the 
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A nomination was made, but the Senate did not act 
on it. After the Senate adjourned, the President made what 
he called a recess appointment. Judg Cadwalader held that 
that appointment was not valid, but the question was not taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Attorneys-general have held that such recess appointments 
are valid, so there is just as much dispute on the point as there 
could be. Congress, however, years ago, enacted a statute that 
no appointee should be paid until the nomination had been con- 
firmed. That, it was thought at the time, would put an end 
to the dispute, but it has not because it still leaves undecided 
the question whether the President can appoint to fill a vacancy 
that was in existence at any time while the Senate was in 
session. 

As to the nominations of Messrs. Duncan and Potter, there 
is no such question. The vacancies they have been nominated 
to fill did not happen during a recess of the Senate. The va- 
cancies were created. by the enactment of the law enlarging the 
Commission. 


WOOLLEY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Commissioner Woolley, J. J. Hickey, formerly chief of the 
bureau of inquiry of the Commission, but -now engaged in com- 
pensation work under the federal control law, and C. W. Need- 
ham, counsel for the Commission’s bureau of valuation, as a 
board of referees to which has been referred the demand for 
compensation larger than that offered by the Director-General 
to the Western Pacific, have been viewing the property of that 
carrier company. They left Washington the latter part of last 
week and were due in San Francisco the evening of June 21 or 
early June 22. 

A newspaper dispatch from San Francisco, under date of 
June 22 says: 

“Robert W. Woolley, a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said upon his arrival here tonight that the friends 
of Mr. McAdoo have determined to give him the nomination, 
notwithstanding his refusal to allow his name to be presented. 
He said that if Mr. McAdoo persisted in declining the nomina- 
tion, the strongest candidate the convention could nominate, in 
his opinion, would be Vice-President Marshall.” 


RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcan 


April figures for some of the class I roads, not including, 
however, the Pennsylvania, Panhandle, Burlington, Southern 
Pacific and 21 smaller companies, show a deficit in the net rail- 
way operating income of $15,625,529, compared with a positive 
in the same month of 1919 of $20,703,196. These figures are 
from a partial summary from the reports for April, made public 
by the Commission on June 21. 

Including $50,000,000 of back mail-pay, the net railway 
operating income for the first four months of this year was only 
$55,059,637, compared with $51,575,726 for the corresponding 
months of 1919. In other words, if the back mail-pay were 
excluded the net railway operating income of the first-class roads 
embraced in this summary would be only a little more than 
$5,000,000. The standard return, which is to be paid to railroads 
until September 1, 1920, is $904,000,000, requiring a monthly 
net railway operating income of a little more than $75,000,000. 
The government, therefore, in the first four months of the cur- 
rent year, achieved a deficit of more than $290,000,000, unless the 
returns from the carriers not shown in this summary are amaz- 
ingly unlike the returns for other carriers. 

In the eastern district, the operating revenue increased from 
$126,544,195 to $127,080,772; expenses from $115,359,535 to $133,- 
157,076; the net railway operating income fell from a positive 
of $4,825,292 in April, 1919, to a deficit of $14,729,880 in April, 
1920. 

In the southern district, the operating revenue rose from 
$64,168,922 to $70,035,994; expenses from $56,505,686 to $64,619,- 
155, and the net railway operating income fell from $5,281,911 
to $2,388,913. 

In the western district, the operating revenue increased 
from $122,138,226 to $131,768,979; expenses from $104,710,569 to 
$124,562,554, and the net railway operating income fell from 
a positive of $10,595,993 to a deficit of $3,284,562. 

In the eastern district for the first four months of the year, 
the operating revenue increased from $489,357,697 to $566,450,- 
062; expenses from $462,501,384 to $556,329,360; the net railway 
operating income decreased from $2,436,914 to a deficit of $18.- 
471,876. 

In the southern district for the first four months of the 
year, the operating revenue increased from $252,480,284 to $303,- 
566,328; expenses from $223,688,097 to $261,695,149, and the net 
railway operating income rose from $18,328,727 to $30,680,201. 

In the western district for the first four months of the 
year, the operating revenue increased from $475,293,306 to $584.- 
159,531; expenses from $418,587,612 to $502,842,902, and the net 
railway operating income from $30,810,085 to $42,851,312. 


Senate. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATE ON OATS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10628, North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Company vs. Northern Pacific et al., 
opinion No. 6212, 57 I. C. C., 629-31, on a holding that a rate of 
76 cents per 100 pounds on oats from points in South Dakota 
to Portland and Helix, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash., was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded a subsequently established 
rate of 61 cents. 


RATES ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10643, Lukens Steel Com- 
pany vs. Philadelphia & Reading et al., opinion No. 6208, 57 I. C. 
C., 621-2, holding that rates on bituminous coal from pgints in 
West Virginia, Elkins being typical, to Coatesville, Pa., were not 
unreasonable. The shipments in question, moving in February, 
March and April, 1918, consigned originally to Reading and 
diverted at Rutherford, Pa., to Coatesville, had their destination 
changed by order of the Fuel Administration. A combination 
rate of $2.70 was applied. Contemporaneously, a rate of $1.90 
was applicable to Coatesville over the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Reading through Ellsmere Junction. The Commission held that 
the applicable rates over the route of movement had not been 
shown to have been unreasonable. 


RATE ON COKE 

The Commission has dismissed No. 11010, Thomas Iron Com- 
pany vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western et al., opinion No. 
6217, 57 I. C. C., 657-9, holding that a rate of $1.30 per net ton on 
coke from Seaboard, N. J., to Hokendauqua, Pa., was not unrea- 
sonable. The $1.30 rate was subsequently reduced to $1.15, and 
complainant asked for reparation to the basis of the subsequently 
established rate, but the Commission pointed out that the mere 
fact that a rate had been reduced was not sufficient to establish 
the unreasonableness of the prior rate. 


RATES ON COAL ASHES AND CINDERS 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 10999, Philadelphia Quartz Company vs. 
Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 6213, 57 I. C. C. 632-4, 
on account of unreasonable rates on coal ashes and cinders, 
carloads, from Jersey City to Rahway and Woodbridge, N. J., 
and from Perth Amboy to Rahway. The Commission found 
that the rates imposed were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded 3 cents from Jersey City to Rahway; 3.5 cents 
from Jersey City to Woodbridge; and 2 cents from Perth Am- 
boy to Rahway. 





RATE ON SUGAR 


In a report on No. 10622, Mobile Chamber of Commerce and 
Business League et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., opinion 
No. 6206, 57 I. C. C. 605-9, Commissioner Meyer stated the hold- 
ing of the Commission to be that a rate of 26.5 cents on sugar 
in carloads from New Orleans to Mobile was unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded, or may exceed, 21.5 cents, and that 
reparation should be denied for want of proof. The order in 
the case requires the carriers to establish the rate of 21.5 cents 
on or before August 13. The rate found to be reasonable for 
application to Mobile is the local rate applicable from New 
Orleans to various destinations in Louisiana, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River for distances ranging from 134 to 167.7 miles. 
The distance from New Orleans to Mobile is 140 miles. 
For many years, prior to June 25, 1918, the rate from New 
Orleans to Mobile was 12 cents. It was made so low on ac- 
count of water competition. On April 1, 1919, it was increased 
from 15 cents, to which point it had gone as a result of General 
Order 28, to 26.5 cents. That same rate was applied on less 
than carload quantities. The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany intervened and asked that carload rates be established. 
Mobile jobbers had also asked for that on the ground that the 
maintenance of any-quantity rate of 26.5 cents enabled New 
Orleans jobbers to take their business. 


REPARATION ON COAL 


In a second supplemental report on No. 5504, Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of South Carolina vs. Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio et al., opinion No. 6203, 57 I. C. C., 584-90, the Commis- 
sion modified its original finding that reparation should be de- 
nied, and made an award of pecuniary damages, the amount of 
which is to be hereafter determined, on account of unreasonable 
rates on bituminous coal, from the Appalachia and Dante dis- 
tricts in Virginia to Spartanburg and other points in South 





Carolina taking the same or related rates on shipments made 
between October 15, 1911, and December 31, 1915. 

Reparation was also awarded to interveners who paid the 
condemned rates during the period from December 31, 1915, to 
August 21, 1916. The interveners made no proof as to move- 
ments prior to December 31, 1915. They, however, will have 
an opportunity to submit proof on shipments prior to December 
31, 1915. 

This award to the interveners was made notwithstanding 
the fact that, while they filed an application for permission to 
intervene, on April 30, 1917, the Commission did not grant the 
order until April 14, 1919. The Commission overruled the con- 
tention of the carriers that the statute of limitations had not 
been tolled by the filing of that applicaion for permission to 
intervene until the Commission had granted the permission, 
nearly two years after the filing. The Commission expressed the 
belief that the running of the statute of limitations was stopped 
when the petition was filed, regardless of when it was acted 
upon. 

Commissioners Daniels and Hall dissented from this modi- 
fication and the former wrote a dissenting opinion, the substance 
of which is that the carriers could not know until December 
31, 1915, when the Commission issued its report in Bituminous 
Coal Rates in the Southeast (37 I. C. C. 652), that the Commis- 
sion would declare for a parity of rates to Spartanburg between 
the Coal Creek district on the one hand and the Appalachia 
and Dante districts on the other. He suggested that the rates 
were in such a plastic state, by reason of the decisions in the 
Black Mountain case (15 I. C. C., 286); Andy’s Ridge case (18 
I. C. C., 405), and Victor Manufacturing case (21 I. C. C., 222), 
that the carriers could not possibly have known what would 
ultimately come to be the proper rates from the three districts 
to the cotton mill towns in South Carolina. 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11015, Lowry Lumber Co. 
vs. Missouri Pacific et al., opinion No. 6214, 57 I. C C., 635-6, hold- 
ing that the charges on a carload of lumber from Derry, La., to 
Dupo, Ill., reconsigned to Rushville, Ind., had not been assessed 
on an excessive weight as alleged. 


RATE ON INFUSORIAL EARTH 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order to establish’ a 
reasonable rate and to make reparation have been made in No. 
10821, United Verde Extension Mining Company vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 6210, 57 I. C. C., 625-6. 
The finding was that a rate of $1.02 plus 83 cents and plus 19 
cents per hundred pounds on infusorial earth, carloads, from 
Lompoc, Cal., to Clarkdale, Ariz., was unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded 69 cents, which rate is to be established for 
the future on or before August 17. There was a rate of 50 cents 
from Lompoc to Cedar Glade, Ariz., via the route of movement. 
Clarkdale takes an arbitrary of 5 cents per 100 pounds over 
Cedar Glade and the Commission held that that rate should have 
been applied to the shipment. Since the movement, the Direc- 
tor-General increased the rates, hence the order to establish 
one of 69 cents. 


ERROR IN DIVERSION 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10753, Lowry Lumber 
Company vs. Chicago & Alton et al., opinion No. 6209, 57 L C. C., 
623-4, holding that the error of the Chicago & Alton in diverting 
a carload of lumber from Memphis, Tenn., to Cairo, Ill., instead 
of Mounds, Ill., had not resulted in damage to the complainant 
because the charges to Alton, the ultimate destination of the 
shipment, were the same, whether the car moved via Cairo or 
Mounds. 


UNLAWFUL DEMURRAGE 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10968, Atlantic 
Refining Company vs. Pennsylvania et al., opinion No. 6211, 57 
I. C. C., 627-8, on the ground that the demurrage charges collected 
at Lancaster, Pa., for the detention of a car unloaded before 
shipment because of an embargo were neither unjust nor other- 
wise unlawful. At the hearing it developed that the car was 
ordered by the complainant’s yard foreman from the conductor 
of the yard crew, commonly known at Lancaster, Pa., as the 
“shifter.” The foreman and the conductor were on familiar 


terms as “Bill” and “Jim” with each other and they had been 
accustomed to carry on negotiations for car supply in that in- 
formal way. The yard conductor said that he had advised the 
foreman to inquire whether there was any embargo at the pros- 
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pective destination. Apparently no such inquiry was made, for 
the fact of an embargo at destination was not discovered until 
after the car was loaded. Because it was not promptly unloaded 
demurrage was assessed, hence the complaint. 


RATES ON OILS 


In a report and order on No. 10274, Wadhams Oil Com- 
pany et al. vs. Chicago & North Western et al., opinion No. 
6205, 57 I. C. C. 597-604, the Commission requires the carriers 
to readjust rates on refined oils from groups 2 and 3 of the mid- 
continent oil field, in which Coffeyville, Kan., and Tulsa, Okla., 
are typical points, to Milwaukee and Racine, Wis., so that the 
two destinations will be only 3 cents, instead of 5, above the 
rates to Chicago. When the railroads made Milwaukee and 
Racine 5 cents over Chicago, they followed the decision of the 
Commission in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109. The 
decision in this case, therefore, amounts to a modification of the 
former one. 

The finding with regard to rates to Milwaukee and Racine 
is that the rates for the future will be unjust and unreasonable 
because more than 3 cents higher than to Chicago. No repara- 
tion will be allowed on shipments on the condemned rate be- 
cause it was established .n accordance with the view of the 
Commission, expressed in the midcontinent case, before men- 
tioned. 

An additional finding is that the rates on heavy oils in 
tank cars—that is, crude, fuel and gas oils—are unreasonable 
to the extent that they may exceed 5 cents less than the rates 
on the more highly refined oils like gasoline and kerosene. In 
making that finding the Commission followed prior decisions 
making the rates on heavy oils 5 cents less than those on the 
lighter oils. 

Another finding is that the rates on heavy oils from the two 
groups mentioned were unreasonable from March 1, 1916, to 
June 24, 1918, to the extent that they exceeded 25 cents per 
100 pounds and that the carriers should make reparation for 
the difference. 

The effect of the order will be either to reduce the rates 
to Milwaukee and Racine or raise those to Chicago, so that 
the spread will be only 3 instead of 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
The readjustment of rates is to be made operative on or be- 
fore August 2o on not less than five days’ notice to the Com- 
mission and the public. 

Commissioners Hall, Daniels and Aitchison dissented, Mr. 
Hall writing a dissent which, broadly speaking, is an objection 
to having the destination groupings changed until the Commission 
shall have had opportunity and occasion to consider the grouping 
ordered in the Midcontinent Case, with a view to readjusting the 
groupings, and not rates to specific localities. He pointed out 
that, whether the carriers elect to raise the rates to Chicago 
or reduce them to Milwaukee and Racine, the order will “almost 
certainly bring complaints from related groups because of 
disturbance of the relation effected in the adjustment under 
Midcontinent Oil Rates. My feeling amounts to conviction that 
until we have an ampler record we should leave in effect the 
existing grouping adjustment which has for four years proved 
fairly satisfactory as compared with the previous rate incon- 
gruities which, as stated in the opening sentence in the report 
in the case cited, ‘have been a prolific source of complaint.’” 


RATES ON CLOVER SEED 


The Commission has made a finding of unreasonableness 
and awarded reparation on account of joint rates on sweet 
clover seed from Wheatland, Wyo., to Kansas City, in No. 
11150, Rudy-Patrick Seed Company vs. Colorado & Southern et 
al., opinion No. 6215, 57 I. C. C. 637-8. The unreasonableness 
consisted of joint rates higher than the aggregate of the in- 
termediates. 


ABSORPTION OF SWITCHING 


the Commission has dismissed No. 10860, Cuyahoga Val- 
ley Railway Company vs. Wheeling & Lake Erie et al., opinion 
No. 6218, 57 1. C. C. 600-3, holding that the refusal of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio to increase the 
amount of their absorption of the switching charge of the 
Cuyahoga Valley on shipments between the complaining in- 
dustrial line and points of interchange with their lines was 
not to be unlawful. 

After reciting the fact that the complaint was made the 
.ubject of a tentative report to which neither side made any 
exceptions, Commissioner Aitchison, who wrote the final re- 
port, said: 

“It is to be observed that the only allegation made in this 
complaint of a violation of the act is that defendants’ refusal 
to make an ‘adequate allowance’ to complaint is unjust and 
unreasonable in violation of section 1. It is not clear from the 
record upon what theory the complainant would be benefited 
if we were to require the trunk lines to absorb a greater amount 
than now provided for in their tariffs. As above indicated, 
complainant now publishes in tariffs on file with us a charge 
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of $3.50 per loaded car interchanged with its trunk line con- 
nections either for delivery to plants located on its rails or 
cars loaded out from’ such plants. The trunk lines absorb $1.40 
of such charge. Assuming that the trunk lines would absorb 
$2.75 of such charge, the complainant would not be benefited 
thereby; becau~e under its published’ tariff it’ could exact from 
the shippers or consignees located on its rails but 75 cents. In 
other words, the amount it would secure for its switching 
service would be the same, but the consignees or shippers 
would pay less and the trunk lines more. None of the shippers 
or consignees, however, are parties to the complaint, nor is com- 
plaint made that the rates paid by such shippers are unreas- 
onable or otherwise unlawful. It follows, therefore, that the 
complaint must be dismissed.” 


LATE DECISIONS 


The Commission, June 25, dismissed No. 10808, Home Pack- 
ing and Ice Company against the Santa Fe. It held that fourth 
and fifth class, respectively, on salted meats and packing house 
products from Terre Haute to Chicago were not unreasonable 
but unduly prejudicial because higher than rates from St. Louis 
to Chicago from August 1, 1917, to the date when they were 
equalized. The Commission held that there was no showing 
of damage even if competitors at St. Louis made larger profits 
than those at Terre Haute. Differences in adjustments were 
caused by the upward revision of the C. F. A. scale, which was 
not made applicable from East St. Louis until the Commission’s 
decision in the Illinois Classification case. 

In No. 10570, William Shlette & Co. against the Northern 
Pacific, and related cases, the Commission held that the North- 
ern transcontinental lines should have allowed lumber from 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Minnesota, billed to Minneap- 
olis or Minnesota Transfer, but intended for reconsignment east 
of Chicago, to move through in their cars. Instead, the com- 
plainant had to have lading transferred from one car to an- 
other. 
The Commission held that the complainants were entitled to 
reparation in a sum equal to the difference between the charges 
assailed and what would have accrued plus the reconsignment 
charge, if any, had the carriers allowed reconsignment without 


transfer. 
STOCK ISSUE ORDER 


In Finance Docket No. 5, the Commission on June 21 issued 
an order granting the petition of the Southern Pacifie Company 
for authority under section 20-a of the interstate commerce act 
to continue the issuance of its common capital stock in exchange 
for and against the surrender and cancellation of an equal 
amount in par value of its 5 per cent, twenty-year convertible 
gold bonds in accord with the terms of an indenture dated June 
1, 1914. 

The material part of the Commission’s order follows: 

The Southern Pacific Co., having petitioned this Commission for 
authority, under Section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act, to con- 
tinue the issuance of its common capital stock in exchange for and 
against the “surrender and cancellation of an equal amount in par 
value of its 5 per cent twenty-year convertible gold bonds, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the indenture dated June 1, 1914, under which 
said bonds were issued; and full investigation of the matters and 
facts therein involved having been had; and it appearing that under 
the terms of said indenture the entire bond issue thereunder will 
become due and payable on default of said exchange on demand; 
and it further appearing that copy of said petition has been filed with 
the governor of each state in which said carrier operates, as provided 
in aforesaid section; and the Commission, after due consideration of 
all the evidence submitted, being of the opinion that said petition 
should be allowed: 

It is ordered, That the Southern Pacific Co. be, and hereby is au- 
thorized to continue, in accordance with and pursuant to the terms of 
a certain indenture of date June 1, 1914, between petitioner and the 
Central Trust Co. of New York, a true copy of which being on file in 
this proceeding, the issuance of its common capital stock out of the 
remaining duly authorized and unissued shares of the 550,000 shares 
of the aggregate par value of $55,000,000 reserved for the purpose 
under the aforesaid indenture, in exchange for and against the sur- 
render and cancellation of an equal amount in par value at the rate 
of $100 per share of its 5 per cent twenty-year convertible gold bonds, 
due and payable June 1, 1934, issued under aforesaid indenture, on or 
at any time before June 1, 1924, but not later, or, if before that date, 
all but not part thereof, of said bonds at the time outstanding are 
ee for redemption, then prior to thirty days before the redemption 

ate. 

It is further ordered, That all of said common capital stock not 
issued by midnight of June 1, 1924, as provided in said indenture, 
shali be issued or otherwise disposed of only on order from this Com- 
mission. 

It is further ordered, That this order take effect on the 28th dav 
of June, A. D., 1920, and continue in force until otherwise ordered 
or amended by the Commission. 


FINANCE DOCKET 


The Commission has opened Finance Docket No. 6, in the 
matter of the application of the Central of Georgia Railway 
Company for authority unconditionally to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the principal of certain first mortgage five per cent 
gold bonds of the Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah, to- 
gether with the interest thereon at seven per cent per annum, 
and has ordered that the application be assigned for hearing 
before Examiner Charles V. Burnside at the Commission’s office 
in Washington, at 11 a. m., June 30. 


The transfer caused extra switching and demurrage.* 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 


REFUND ON CEMENT 


An order requiring the defendants to make refund has been 
recommended in a report by Examiner Lawrence Satterfield on 
No. 10953, Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
et al. The complainant sent a double load of cement from Acme, 
Texas, to Farmington, Mo., and to Chaffee, Mo. The carriers 
collected a rate of 29.5 instead of the applicable rate of 23.5 
and the difference is to be refunded. The higher rate was im- 
posed because, as the car was forwarded by the railroads, there 
was a back haul of 116 miles. They could have observed the 
routing instructions of the shipper and the mileage would have 
been less than it was with a back haul of only eight miles. No 
objection was made by the local agent at point of origin to the 
manner of loading or to the routing. The shipment moved dur- 
ing federal control and the railroads, under General Order No. 1, 
could have disregarded the instructions of the shipper as to 
routing, but the imposition of the higher rate, the examiner 
thinks, was illegal, hence his recommendation that an order 
directing a refund be issued. 


LIQUID ASPHALT IN TANK CARS 


A tentative report has been made by Examiner Henry C. 
Keene on No. 11087, Certain-teed Products Corporation et al. 
vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., in which he recommends a 
holding that rates on liquid asphalt, in tank cars, from New 
Orleans and refining points in Louisiana taking New Orleans 
rates are unreasonable to the extent that they have exceeded 
or may exceed 22.5 cents to St. Louis, East St. Louis and Van- 
dalia, and 26.5 cents per 100 pounds to Chicago and Marseilles. 

An additional recommendation made by the examiner is 
that rates on the same commodity, from refining points in the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur district of Texas, are unreasonable to 
the extent that they have exceeded or may exceed 26 cents 
per 100 pounds to St. Louis, East St. Louis and Vandalia, and 
30 cents per 100 pounds to Chicago and Marseilles, and that 
reparation be made on shipments that have been made since 
the disruption of the import and domestic rate structures on 
June 25, 1918. 

Liquid asphalt constitutes a very large percentage of the 
residuum of the refining of Mexican crude. It is used in com- 
petition with solid asphalt, imported chiefly from Venezuela, in 
the preparation of roofing and paints, and with natural asphalt 
in road and street building; also with cement and brick in 
street and road building. Owing to the increase in cost, asphalt 
has been losing in the competition, the complainants asserted. 
The chief item in causing the increase in its cost, they averred, 
is the freight rate. 

When liquid asphalt began being produced in the refineries 
in the stretch of 100 miles along the Mississippi between 
Mereaux and North Baton Rouge and in the Beaumont-Port 
Arthur group in Texas, the carriers applied the asphalt rate, 
which was an import rate, because no asphalt was then pro 
duced at the ports from which it applied, to the liquid product, 
which sometimes is solidified and transported in drums or casks. 
Therefore, when the import rates were canceled, as some were 
by the lines that obeyed General Order No. 28, the liquid 
asphalt rates were increased. Prior to June 25, 1918, the rates 
from New Orleans were 14 cents to St. Louis and Vandalia and 
16 cents to Chicago and Marseilles. At the same time domestic 
rates were in effect from the Port Arthur group, as follows: 
16 cents to St. Louis, 21 cents to Chicago and Marseilles, and 
23.5 cents to Vandalia. After much tribulation, the rate on 
liquid asphalt, from New Orleans, settled down to 24.5 cents 
to the four destinations involved in the complaint, namely, St. 
Louis, Vandalia, Chicago and Marseilles. 

The complainants suggested that the Commission find, as 
reasonable, after the cancellation of the import rates, those 
rates plus 25 cents, which would give 17.5 cents from New 
Orleans to St. Louis and Vandalia, 20 cents to Chicago and 
Marseilles, 20 cents from Port Arthur to St. Louis, 26.5 cents 
to Chicago and Marseilles, and 31.5 cents to Vandalia. 

The examiner, however, refused to accept that recommenda- 
tion or to approve a blanket rate to the four principal des- 
tinations. Instead he recommended 22.5 cents to St. Louis and 
26.5 to Chicago from New Orleans, and 26 cents from Port 
Arthur to St. Louis, and 30 cents to Chicago and Marseilles. 


DEMURRAGE ON TIES 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made by Examiner Richard T. Eddy, in a tentative report 
on No. 11204, Charles E. Lane Co. vs. Norfolk Southern et al., 
on the ground that $455 of demurrage charges on three carloads 
of railroad ties, shipped in June, 1917, from Nooe, N. C., a 








local station on the Norfolk Southern, to Norfolk, Va., had 
accrued through the fault of the complainant and had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 

The ties were billed to the supply officer, U. S. navy yard 
at Norfolk, Va. The navy yard, as a matter of fact, is at Ports- 
mouth, Va., although it is usually known as the Norfolk yard. 
Eddy, in his report, said the shipper knew the yard was at 
Portsmouth and he tried to make the bill of lading, signed by 
the conductor of a local freight train, read so as to show that 
the cars were intended for the navy yard at Portsmouth and 
that the charges were prepaid by showing that the shipment 
was moving on a credit with the Chesapeake & Ohio agent 
at Norfolk. The Chesapeake & Ohio does not reach Norfolk 
and before the cars were finally delivered at the navy yard 
demurrage amounting to $455 had accrued. Eddy said the ship- 
per knew all the facts and could have avoided the penalty by 
taking steps to make the delivery with charges all prepaid, be- 
cause the government accepts shipments only in that way, and 
the Norfolk Southern could not make delivery through the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with which road he had a credit. 


GAS OIL IN TANK CARS 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner John T. Money in a 
report on No. 11186, Shaffer Oil & Refining Company et al. 
vs. M. K. & T. et al. The complaint covered many shipments 
of gas oil in tank cars from Cushing, Okla., to Neodesha, Kan., 
between January 1 and April 8, 1919, at a rate of 19.5 cents, 
while a rate of 14.5 cents was effective on gas oil from more 
distant points in Oklahoma to Neodesha. The complainants 
asked merely for reparation, because the 14.5-cent rate is now 
in effect from Cushing to Neodesha. 

The railroads undertook to defend the rate of 19.5 cents 
on the ground that it is approximately fifty per cent of the fifth 
class rate for like distances in that part of the country, as- 
suming, for the sake of showing, that the fifth class is a rea- 
sonable rate for petroleum’ and its products. They also said 
there was no uniformity of rates in that part of the country 
and that the northbound rates into Kansas were made very 
low in the first instance. 

No attempt, Money said, was made by the carriers to justify 
the charging of higher rates on gas oil than on crude for fuel 
oil between the same points, nor were any convincing reasons 
advanced for the maintenance by the Director-General of lower 
rates on gas oil from Oklahoma points more distant than Cush- 
ing, to Neodesha and other Kansas destinations. 


RATES ON OLEOMARGARINE 


An award of reparation, based on a finding of unreasonable- 
ness, is recommended by Examiner John T. Money, in a ten- 
tative report on No. 11217, Armour & Co. vs. American Railway 
Express et al., involving the reasonableness of rates on oleo- 
margarine from Kansas City, Kan., to Los Angeles, between 
November 10, 1917, and March 18, 1919. Money recommended 
a holding that the rates were unreasonable because in excess 
of the rates contemporaneously in effect on butter from Kan- 
sas City to Los Angeles, and an award of reparation for the 
difference. From January 1, 1919, to March 18, 1919, the rate 
on oleomargarine was $6.52, while the contemporaneous rate 
on butter was $4.48. 

After March 18, 1919, the rates on oleomargarine and but- 
ter were the same. The express company insisted that the 
extension of the commodity rate on butter to oleomargarine 
was not an admission of the unreasonableness of the rate on 
oleomargarine because the volume of movement of oleomar- 
garine is less than that of butter. The examiner disposed of 
that by remarking that butter and oleomargarine are of the 
same weight density, move in the same containers and under 
substantially like circumstances and conditions, and they com- 
pete with each other. The chief difference, he said, is the fact 
a the wholesale price of oleomargarine is about half that of 

utter. 


ALLOWANCE FOR FALSE FLOORS 


In a tentative report on No. 11172, Rutherford-Brede Com- 
pany vs. C. B. & Q. et al., Examiner Thomas W. Woodward 
recommends dismissal on the ground that it was not a violation 
of law for the railroads to refuse reimbursement for the actual 
cost of placing false floors in refrigerator cars to protect the 
potatoes, which constituted the lading, from freezing. The ex- 
aminer recommends a holding that there was no tariff authority 
for making an allowance or reimbursement; that it is not 
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practicable for the carriers to publish a provision for reimburse- 
ment when the amount spent for making the equipment suitable 
for the lading tendered; that it is not a violation of the third 
section to refuse reimbursement, and finally that the fourth 
section was not violated. 


RATE ON CHERO-COLA SYRUP 


Examiner Lawrence Satterfield has recommended a dis- 
missal of No. 11273, Chero-Cola Bottling Company vs. A. B. & 
A. et al., on a holding that the’ third class rating and a rate 
of 62.5 cents applied on numerous less-than-carload shipments 
of chero-cola syrup from Columbus, Ga., to Brunswick, Ga., in 
the period of federal control, were legally applicable and not 
unreasonable nor otherwise unlawful. 


TELEGRAPH RATES 


A holding that the rates for the transmission by telegraph 
of the usual ten-word, fast message have not been found un- 
reasonable as maxima, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly pre- 
judicial, has been made by Examiner Thomas W. Woodward in 
a tentative report on No. 11239, Norman T. Whitaker vs. West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, and a sub-number thereto, Same 
vs. Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. Whitaker, a lawyer in 
New York and Washington, also alleged, in effect, that the 
companies were violating the long and short haul clause of 
the fourth section by making lower rates to more distant points. 

The examiner, in his report, gave an outline sketch of the 
telegraph rate structure, the foundations of which consist of 
squares, “in staggered brick fashion,” so-called “state” rates 
from a given point of origin such as Chicago to points in Ohio, 
and rates to and from the capitols in each state, much lower 
than the ordinary rates. As excrescences or ornaments there 
are also “special” or commodity rates, as, for instance, between 
points such as Chicago and Cleveland, made on the theory that 
the volume of business was such that a lower rate was justified 
from Cleveland to Chicago than from Norwalk, O., to Chicago, 
although Norwalk is 42 miles nearer the Illinois city. 

A witness for the Western Union said that thirty or forty 
years ago it was considered desirable to have low rates to 
and from state capitols, hence a blanket rate of twenty-five 
cents for a ten word message became the rule. The further 
testimony was that it is not now the policy of the company 
to make rates based on the volume of business or on the de- 
sirability of affording the people an opportunity to have cheap 
communication by wire with their supposed servants at the 
state capitol. The company is trying to adhere to the making 
of rates based on distance. 

The rates of the Postal, the report says, are made on the 
— principle, but, generally speaking, are twenty per cent 
ower. 


COAL ROAD A COMMON CARRIER 


In a tentative report on No. 10987, Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., assistant chief examiner 
Robert E. Quirk recommended a holding that the Millers Creek 
Railroad is a common carrier, subject to the interstate com- 
merce act; also, that rates on coal from points on that rail- 
road, resulting from the cancellation, by the trunk line, of the 
absorption of the switching charge of the Millers Creek Rail- 
road did not render the rates unreasonable per se, but that such 
rates were and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded or may exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously applicable from group 5 district on the Sandy 
Valley & Elkhorn Railroad, a branch controlled by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 


ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Clark, in the course of the rate hearing on the 
afternoon of June 17, said that in view of the fact that reference 
had been made by witnesses to the rate situation in Illinois, he 
desired to read into the record a letter sent by Commissioner 
Meyer, on behalf of the Commission, relative to the proposed 
settlement of the adjustment of class rates in Illinois which 
grew out of the Illinois Classification case. He said that a 
substantial agreement had been reached by the parties at interest 
and that the action of the Commission in sending the letter in 
no way bound the Commission as to any future action which 
it might become necessary for it to take. The letter referred to 
was sent to the following: H.H. Slater, Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Springfield, Illinois; N. R. Billings, Chicago, Ill.; H. C. 
Barlow, Chicago Association of Commerce; F. T. Bentley, IIli- 
nois Steel Company, Chicago, Ill.; R. M. Field, Peoria Associa- 
tion of Commerce; C. O. Dawson, Sprague-Warner & Co., Chi- 
cago: A. B. Cronk, Public Service Commission of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis; Geo. M. Cummins, Davenport Commercial Club; Carl 
D. Jackson, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin; W. C. Maxwell, 
vice-president Wabash R. R., St. Louis; A. P. Humburg, com- 
merce attorney, Illinois Central, of Chicago. The agreement 
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reeched was set forth in The Traffic World of June 19. The let- 
ter follows: 

“At the informal conference held in our offices June 15, con- 
cerning the present adjustment of class rates in Illinois, it was re- 
quested that some expression of this commission be made with 
respect to the compromise agreement reached between represen- 
tatives of the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois and various 
shippers and carriers. 

“It is understood that the agreement is to be submitted to 
the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois as a proposed dis- 
position of the proceeding now pending before it. There is no 
proceeding before this commission involvng the class rate ad- 
justment in Illinois, but the present situation has grown out of 
our recommendations to the Director-General in Illinois Classi- 
fication, 55 I. C. C. 290 and 56 I. C. C. 202, and the failure of the 
carriers to carry out completely those recommendations. The 
reason why the carriers especially desire an expression from us 
before the agreement is submitted to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of illinois is that the basis of rates proposed in the 
agreement is materially at variance with the basis recom- 
mended by us to the Director-General. 

“The agreement, which appears in detail in the transcript of 
the informal conference of June 15, is substantially as follows: 

“(1) That there be applied throughout the Illinois district 
the ten class scale of class rates known as the carriers’ scale ‘X,’ 
which corresponds to the central territory scale of rates for 
classes one to five, and which provides rates for the lower, or let- 
tered classes, substantially according to the relation of classes 
in the Interior Iowa Cases. The percentage relation of the 
classes is as follows: 

2 3 4 5 A B cb D E 
100 85 67 50 35 40 32.5 28 22.5 20 

“That provision be made for the addition of the so-called 
split classes, designated R-25 and R-26, in order to prevent undue 
prejudice between the shippers of Illinois and Indiana. 

“(2) That the above described class rates be governed by 
the consolidated classification descriptions, etc., and the west- 
ern ratings for all articles excepting those for which the Official 
ratings were proposed by the Illinois shippers in their recom- 
mendations to the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois, and 
excepting certain articles which are to be the subject of further 
conference between the shippers and carriers to determine 
whether the western or the official ratings shall be applied. 

“That provision be made for the application of certain ex- 
ceptions to the classification on traffic from points in Indiana to 
points in Illinois in order to prevent undue prejudice; and for 
the application of class C rates under the proposed scale upon 
those articles which, under the exceptions proposed by the IIli- 
nois shippers, would otherwise take the sixth class rating under 
the Official Classification. 

“The agreement is a temporary measure, reached by com- 
promise, to meet a practical situation which requires prompt 
action. 

“In view of the urgent necessity for a basis of rates in the 
Illinois district upon which to’ build any general advance in rates 
which may be authorized in the near future and in view of the 
statement that the carriers have begun the work of unification 
of the Western and Official ratings, which work, it is expected, 
will be pushed to early completion, if the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Illinois adopts the agreement as the basis for its decision 
in the proceeding before it, this Commission interposes no ob- 
jection to the establishment of class rates and ratings in accord- 
ance therewith, or to the application of such rates and ratings 
to interstate traffic in so far as consistent with outstanding orders 
of this Commission. In making this expression the Commission 
necessarily reserves unimpaired exercise of its jurisdiction in any 
proceeding properly before it.” 


“MARKED CAPACITY” TERMINOLOGY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 


The carriers are considering a revision of the terminology 
of the rules, carried in many individual line tariffs, and some 
agency publications, under which it is made lawful to load 
cars with some commodities to 110 per cent of their marked 
capacity. The revision is made desirable, if not necessary, by 
the fact that the marking or stenciling on many cars has been 
changed from plain “capacity 60,000 pounds” to “carrying ca- 
pacity 60,000” or “journal capacity 60,000 pounds.” The tariffs 
do not make definite and certain reference to the marks, or it 
might be said the marks are not definite enough to make it 
certain that there is any relation between the rule and the 
marks on the sides of cars. 

The fact that there is such a revision in contemplation has 
become known to a limited number of persons and has resulted 
in the creation of a report that the railroads have decided to 
publish tariffs, effective July 15, providing that when a shipper 
loads in violation of M. C. B. rules a penalty is to be imposed 
in the form of a surtax equal to 110 per cent of the published 
rate. 


Samples of The Daily Traffic World may be had for 
the asking. 
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ADVANCED RATE HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the afternoon session of the rate hearing on June 17 
J. S. Brown, of the Chicago Board of Trade, submitted the views 
of Chicago and Milwaukee with respect to applying the proposed 
increases on grain. Brown récommended that the lightest 
weight grain rate be taken as the basis on ex-lake grain from 
Buffalo to New York and build the 30 per cent increase asked 
by the carriers in Official Classification territory on that. Brown 
said he regarded the rate suggested by him as the basis for 
the proposed increase as reasonable. He said New York, how- 
ever, felt that he was too high. 

C. F. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, secretary of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, said that that organization was willing to 
leave the measure of the increase to the Commission. He said 
it was interested, however, in the manner in which the increases 
were applied. He told of plans for a special car which he had 
devised and which he said would increase the efficiency of 
loading. He said any one who wished to make use of the plans 
might have them. 

W. R. Scott, traffic commissioner of the Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Mo., said he would like to see the adjustments and 
relationships on grain rates maintained as they are now if a 
general increase were made effective. He said the Commission 
should direct the carriers, in applying whatever increase was 
granted, to preserve the existing equalizations and relationships. 
He said his organization wished to avoid the results of General 
Order No. 28, as it required a year and a half to restore relation- 
ships disrupted by that order. 

Questioned by A. E. Helm, Scott said there was no per- 
ceptible relief obtained from the service order of the Commis- 
sion requiring the return of box cars to the western lines for 
the movement of grain, and that there was still 25,000,000 
bushels of grain in small elevators in Kansas that could not be 
moved because of lack of cars. 

L. G. Macomber, representing the Toledo Producers’ Ex- 
change, discussed rates on grain from Toledo to the Atlantic 
seaboard. He said the rates on grain at the present time had 
been advanced on a percentage basis until the relationships 
had been destroyed. He asked that the new rates be established 
on the basis of 78 per cent of the Chicago-New York rate. 

E. H. Hogueland, appearing for Southwestern millers, said 
his clients joined in the petition filed by the grain markets. 
Questioned by A. P. Thom, for the carriers, as to the condition 
of equipment, Hogueland said the cars were not as suitable for 
the shipment of grain as they were two or three years ago, 
and that the number of bad order cars is greater than three 
years ago. 

S. H. Cowan took issue with Hogueland because the latter 
said the Southwestern millers did not oppose the carriers’ ap- 
plication for an increase in rates. Cowan suggested the millers 
can favor increases, because they do not pay them. 

F. S. Keiser, representing the Duluth Board of Trade, said 
that organization approved any advance in rates deemed by the 
Commission to be necessary. He said there was no objection to 
the proposal of the western roads as to increasing the rates on 
grain. He submitted a detailed financial statement of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation in support of his contention that 
that company should not be allowed an increase in rates. 


Henry T. Clarke, representing the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
said the Exchange members were for necessary increases in 
rates and that the adjustment on grain rates proposed by the 
carriers was satisfactory. He said, however, that in the event 
the Commission acted favorably on the petition of the south- 
western lines to be considered apart from Western classifica- 
tion territory roads, the rates on grain would require special 
consideration. 

B. Needham, of Lane, Kansas, representing the Kansas State 
Grange and other farmers’ organizations, read a statement ask- 
ing that the Commission make no decision that would dis- 
criminate against agricultural interests, and that the increase 
awarded be kept within the provisions of the transportation 
law. He said the farmers favored a percentage increase on 
grain and live stock. He said the increase in rates should be 
governed entirely by the cost of service. A. E. Helm and S. H. 
Cowan, by questions put by them, indicated they did not favor 
a percentage increase as advocated by Needham. 

Clifford Thorne, appearing for the National Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, urged the preservation of the relationship 
of markets as urged by other grain interests. He submitted a 
compilation of the rate advances now pune and those made 
effective prior to 1918. 

Concluding his testimony on June 18 in behalf of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, Clifford Thorne 
urged the Commission to make a very careful check on grain 
rates to keep them within the bounds of advances on traffic 
as a whole. 

Thorne said he had been advised that the government had 
some transports on the Great Lakes which could be used for 
the transportation of grain. He urged that the Commission 
use its good offices to see whether the boats could be utilized 
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for grain shipments, at least until the shortage of cars had 
been overcome by the carriers. 

Walter E. McCornack, appearing in behalf of the interior 
Iowa packers, said: that General Order No. 28 advanced live 
stock and live stock products 25 per cent, but that the advance 
on live stock was limited to 7 cents per hundred pounds, which 
destroyed a relationship to the Atlantic coast from Iowa points 


between live stock and live stock products. He asked the Com- 
mission to restore this relationship and, as a basis for the ad- 
vance, to take the rates in effect prior to Order No. 28 and 
advance each 25 per cent, which was allowed under G. O. No. 
28, and then add thereto any advance which the Commission 
assigns to live stock and live stock products. He also asked 
that where relationships were destroyed by use of the previous 
disposition of fractions under G. O. No. 28 that such relation- 
ships be restored. 


S. H. Cowan, representing live stock shippers, put several 
witnesses on in support of the position of such shippers that 
rates on live stock should bé increased very little. 


A. Sykes, of Ida Grove, Ia., president of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association of Iowa and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Shippers’ League, said he hesitated in oppos- 
ing the advance asked by the carriers and that he would not 
do so were it not for the fact that such an increase would place 
an additional burden on an already overburdened industry. He 
referred to the car shortage and the delays involved in getting 
cars for the movement of live stock. 


A. P. Thom, for the carriers, asked Sykes whether he had 
not appeared recently before the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce and urged an additional appropriation of $300,- 
000,000 to be added to the revolving fund of $300,000,000 
for loans to the carriers. Sykes said he had recommended 
such action by Congress and that he felt the government 
should aid the roads in getting equipment and that the 
burden should not be placed directly on the shippers through 
increased rates and particularly on shippers of live stock. When 
before the Senate committee Sykes said the shippers would 
be willing to bear extra taxation to make the increased appro- 
priation available for the carriers. 


Sykes said the live stock industry should be protected and 
that it should be regarded as a special industry. He said he 
did not wish to be understood as saying that he opposed any 
advance whatever on live stock rates. 


E. B. Spiller of Fort Worth, Tex., secretary and general 
manager of the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, said that 
the increase in rates on live stock should be kept as low as 
possible by the Commission. He said that live stock was being 
sold below the cost of production. As an illustration of the 
increased cost of producing cattle, he said cowboys now were 
getting from $75 to $125 a month, where formerly they got 
from $15 to $30. 


J. H. Mercer of Kansas, president of the National Live 
Stock Shippers’ League, said it was far more difficult to finance 
the business of raising live stock than it was to finance the rail- 
roads. He believed that the roads should be helped through 
government loans rather than substantial increases in rates. 
He appealed to the Commission not to increase rates on live 
stock until after it had made a very thorough investigation 
of the matter. He said he had received many letters telling 
of inefficiency on the railroads. 

Mr. Mercer concluded his testimony at the afternoon session 
of May 18. He declared that as far as the farmers of the 
southwest were concerned there was little objection to an in- 
crease in rates if it followed that adequate service would be 
given them. He said further that representatives of the car- 
riers in Washington really did not know the sort of service that 
the farmers had to put up with, but that the operating officials 
directly in charge of train service were informed on that sub- 
ject. Mercer did not think that the Santa Fe was entitled to 
an increase in rates in order to give the service the shippers 
demand. 

Ross D. Rynder said he had been requested by counsel for 
Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., Armour & Co. and Cudahy to say 
that those companies would submit no testimony as to rates 
on fresh meats and packing house products, but that they re- 
served the right, of course, to question relationships and adjust- 
ments after the increase the Commission decides on becomes 
effective. 


O. P. Gothlin of Dayton, O., and other witnesses appeared 
for the National Association of Sand and Gravel Producers. He 
declared the industry was suffering from excessive rates and 
that another advance would be disastrous. He said if the rates 
were advanced the same advance should not be placed on sand 
and gravel as on other commodities. 

V. O. Johnston of Lincoln, IIll., président of the same asso- 
ciation, said he was looking to the day when orders for cars 
would be taken seriously by the railroads. He expressed the 
opinion that the “lowly” commodities of sand and gravel had 
not received the consideration that was due them, as compared 
with coal and steel. 
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“You hear about coal kings and steel barons,” he said; “but 
who ever heard of a sand king or a gravel baron?” 

He asserted that as to rate advances, “we have had ours,” 
and that another advance should not be placed on sand and 
gravel until existing discriminations against those commodities 
had been removed. He said further that an increase of 30 per 
cent in rates on sand and gravel would either discourage its 
use or encourage transportation by truck and that in either 
event the revenue of the railroads would not be increased. 

Questioned as to the necessity for moving sand and gravel 
as compared with coal, Johnston asserted that much coal that 
was being moved now was being used by industries producing 
non-essentials and that sand and gravel had as much right to 
cars as coal had in a great many instances. 

W. P. Carmichael also testified in behalf of the association, 
telling of the effect of previous rate advances. He referred 
to one instance of where rates on sand were increased 142 per 
cent. 

E. Brooker, of Pittsburgh, traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sand Gravel Producers’ Association, submitted a number 
of exhibits on sand and gravel rates. His position was that 
rather than advancing rates on those commodities they should 
be reduced. 

At the beginning of the hearing on June 19 Chairman Clark 
asked that the carriers submit to the Commission reasons why 
rates on crushed slag were lower than rates on gravel. It had 
been brought out that slag moved under lower rates than 
gravel, although in some instances slag competes with gravel. 

R. E. Riley, of Chicago, appearing for the Silica Sand Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Illinois, told the Commission that sand 
was carrying all it could carry in the way of freight rates. 

John Rice of Easton, Pa., president of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, said that a 30 per cent increase in rates 
in the stone industry would put many people out of business. 

H. L. Burch, of Louisville, traffic manager of the Kentucky 
Rock Asphalt Company, said his company felt existing rates 
were on a very remunerative basis for the carriers. 

Walter E. McCornack, appearing for the Indiana lime stone 
interests, asked that a specific increase of 2 cents per hundred 
pounds be applied on building stone rather than an increase on 
the percentage basis. 

“They also ask,” said Mr. MceCornack, “that the Commission 
should not apply the advance to the transit movement of stone 
from the quarry to the mill, but only on the outbound movement 
from the mill to destination, because the rate from the quarry 
to the mill is a proportional rate and part of a through rate 
and that the through rate should only be advanced but once. 

“Building stone is susceptible to differentials because of its 
low value and great weight per cubic foot. Competition is ex- 
perienced throughout the country, and nearby quarries will 
have a controlling advantage because of the rate inasmuch as 
stone cannot as readily absorb such a differential in rates as 
can articles of greater value and which could properly take a 
percentage increase. The loading is 80,000 pounds, and the 
advance per car will be extreme, and the advance upon an 
entire structure or building would be stupendous. In determin- 
ing the reasonableness of an advance, particularly when the 
advance is going to be large, the elements which go to make 
reasonable rates should be given consideration, namely, the 
weight and value per cubic foot.” 

John E. Graham, J. F. Lockley and T. F. McLaren appeared 
in behalf of the Michigan Portland Cement Company, the New- 
age Portland Cement Company, the Peerless Portland Cement 
Company and the Peninsular Portland Cement Company. 

Graham urged that the Commission give careful considera: 
tion to the question of advancing rates on the materials used 
by those companies and not put on an advance in rates that 
would cause them to cease operation. 

Speaking particularly for the Peninsular company, Mr. Mc- 
Claren said that in opposing advances on the raw materials 
used by that company it was in no way objecting to whatever 
general increases in rates that may be necessary to insure the 
railroads adequate revenue or to advances on inbound coal, 
gypsum, machinery and supplies or on outbound cement, the 
manufactured product. He declared that any further increase 
on raw materials, however, would put the mill out of business. 
Since March, 1918, he said, the rate on clay has been advanced 
60 per cent and the rate on quarry scrap, 53.4 per cent. 

A. J. Ribe, of Birmingham, Ala., traffic manager of the 
Birmingham Slag Company, said his company did not oppose an 
increase in rates, but that it felt that before another advance 
was made it was “anxious to knock out the double advance” 
which was made on slag under General Order No. 28. He said 
a specific advance was preferred to a percentage advance, 
adding that what was most desired was service. 

G. J. Frye, of Pittsburgh, appearing for the Duquesne Slag 
Products Company, said his company believed it was in the pub- 
lic interest to have rates increased at this time, but he urged 
that special consideration be given glass furnace slag and said 
that it was entitled to the lowest possible rate. 

Cc. D. Curtiss, appearing for the State Highway Officials 
Association, made a plea for special consideration of road 
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building materials. He said many contracts were entered into 
on the basis of existing rates and that preferential rates should 
be established on materials needed to fulfill those contracts. 
He said these materials had borne an unfair share of previous 
rate advances. 

Chairman Clark asked why the same theory as to contracts 
and materials needed to fulfill them should not apply to all 
commodities. Curtiss said he had not given thought to that 
phase of the matter. In reply to R. V. Fletcher, counsel for the 
carriers, Curtiss also said he did not know whether the Com- 
mission had the authority to do what he urged it should do. 

Chairman Clark made a comment to the effect that if the 
railroads made their rates on road building materials low 
enough, the highways would take away all of their business. 

James Bale, representing the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Plaster 
Company, favored a flat advance of so many cents per hundred 
pounds on plaster and gypsum products, instead of a percentage 
increase. He said the latter would disturb relationships. 

G. W. Oliver, appearing for the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association, the American Face Brick Associa- 
tion and the Hollow Building Tile Association, submitted ex- 
tensive rate exhibits as to brick traffic. He said that revenue 
derived by the carriers from brick traffic in C. F. A. and Trunk 
Line territories was 25 per cent too high as compared with other 
traffic; that in the Southern territory the revenue on brick 
traffic was not out of line, but that rates for short haul traffic 
were too high; in Western territory he said revenue was at 
least 10 per cent too high as compared with the average that 
all traffic paid and that rates for short hauls were relatively 
high. 

Leo Feit, traffic counsel, appearing for other brick and tile 
interests, submitted and explained exhibits showing the freight 
rate structure as to brick and tile products in C. F. A. territory. 
He advised against making an advance in rates without regard 
to relationships and expressed himself as opposed to an advance 
now with restoration of relationships to be effected later. He 
said recognized relationships should be preserved in the be- 
ginning. 

R. O. Youngerman, of the Mason City (Ia.) Brick and Tile 
Company, asked that proposed advances on brick and tile be 
held up until No. 10733, a case in which rates and relationships 
on brick are involved, has been disposed of by the Commission. 

B. L. Glover, representing the Iowa Cement Mills Traffic 
Association, asked that any advances on cement rates be made 
in fixed amounts per hundred pounds, as he said that would 
disturb business less than a percentage advance. He also said 
that he believed that before interstate rates were advanced 
further that intrastate rates should be brought up to the level 
of interstate rates. 

A. P. Thom asked as to the wisdom of holding up the in- 
crease on interstate rates until the state rates had been in- 
creased. He pointed out that the state rates could be increased 
only through the state commissions or where “Shreveport” cases 
existed. All that Glover had to say was that he believed the 
intrastate business should bear its portion of the cost of trans- 
portation. 

F. T. Bentley, appearing for the Universal Portland Cement 
Company, said the only way to put in an advance promptly 
was by the straight percentage method. He said the important 
thing was to get action on the rate question so that the ship- 
pers could get service from the railroads and that the increase 
should be borne equally by all. 

Mr. Aitchison asked whether it would not help matters if 
road-building programs were curtailed and whether or not ce- 
ment companies were not engaging in propaganda to further the 
use of cement in road building. Bentley said no doubt that 
was true. 


Cement People Disagree 

Representatives of Portland cement companies who appeared 
before the Commission June 21, in the advanced rate case were 
not in agreement on the question of how the proposed increases 
in rates should be applied—by the percentage method or by 
a flat increase of so many cents a hundred pounds. 

F. E. Paulson of Allentown, Pa., general traffic manager 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, appeared for that 
company and numerous cement manufacturers throughout the 
country. He urged that a flat advance instead of a percentage 
advance be made, declaring that if a flat advance were made 
there would be*less disarrangement of the industry than if a 
percentage advance were made. ; 

The witness submitted a detailed statement showing dis- 
tances, present rates, and present rates increased on the basis 
as proposed by the carriers in Official, Southern and Western 
Classification territories from cement producing points to rep- 
resentative cities throughout the United States. He said the 
cost of manufacturing cement had advanced to such a point 
that the price thereof was not in proportion to the costs. He 
said that under a flat advance some of the short-haul rates 
would be very high. 

Frank Lyon, of counsel for the Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany, which favors a percentage increase, asked Paulson how 
he came to represent the companies for whom he said he was 
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authorized to speak. Paulson said he had wired the companies 
asking the position the Lehigh was going to take and whether 
they desired to join in that position and, if not, what their 
ideas were with respect to the application of the proposed in- 
creases. 

In reply to questions by A. P. Thom, for the carriers, Paul- 
son said he gid not oppose the increases asked by the carriers, 
adding that his company had never opposed proper advances in 
rates. He admitted that cement producers were substantially 
at variance as to the method of applying the increases. 

_ Questions asked by Commissioner Aitchison indicated that 
he believed that the cement companies could assist in relieving 
the present congestion by confining deliveries to their own dis- 
tricts instead of making long hauls to compete with other mills. 
He said the Commission had been flooded with telegrams from 
cement mills demanding cars for the transportation of their 
product. 

Walter Young, general traffic manager of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, said the company supported the application 
of the carriers for a percentage increase in their revenue as 
applied to cement. 

“The Atlas company,” he said, “is primarily interested in 
immediate and adequate relief to the carriers and, while it is 
of the opinion that the cement rates structure of the country 
needs many radical adjustments, it believes that the railroads 
should not be subjected to the: delay that would be required 
to correct these maladjustments. Under all the circumstances 
the Atlas company believes that a percentage increase will 
more nearly approach justice to all interests than any attempt 
to iron out the present inequalities or to apply a flat increase 
as was done under General Order No. 28, which had the effect 
of doing great injustice to many of the interests of my client.” 

Mr. Young said in his opinion the serious car shortage was 
due primarily to the fact that the rate structure encouraged 
long hauls at the expense of the short haul. 

“In my opinion,” said he, “there is only one way in which 
the railroad equipment of this country may be conserved, and 
that method is by reducing the number of miles commodities 
used by the consumer shall be hauled. I do not mean by this 
that it is any function of the Commission or of the government 
to discriminate unjustly in any respect against the producer 
with his plant a long distance from the consumer, and, on the 
other hand, it is not the function of the Commission nor of the 
government to do anything to encourage the shipment of com- 
modities from long distances when the direct effect of such 
encouragement necessarily decreases the shipment of the same 
commodity from the nearby producer.” 

Mr. Young said he therefore favored the percentage increase 
because, under the flat increase, the nearby producer paid a 
larger portion of the increased cost incident to the general 
transportation in order that the long-distance producer might be 
privileged to ship his goods to the consumer and to that extent 
exclude the goods of the nearby producer. 

“Would you favor application of the zoning system to ce- 
ment?” asked Commissioner Hall. 

Young said the effect of what he advocated would be simi- 
lar to that of the zoning system. 

F. E. Guy, traffic manager of the Universal Portland Cement 
Company, favored an increase on the percentage basis. He said 
his company favored an advance in rates and believed that the 
increase should be spread over the entire cement industry on 
a percentage basis. 

F. M. Swacker of New York appeared in behalf of a number 
of oil companies to advocate that rates be increased on a per- 
centage basis on petroleum or petroleum products. The com- 
panies Swacker appeared for were the Mexican Petroleum Cor- 
poration, the Gulf Refining Company, the Sun Company, the 
Texas Company, the Interocean Oil Company, the Tide Water 
Oil Company and the Prudential Oil Corporation. 


Increases on Petroleum 


At the afternoon session, the Commission received conflicting 
advice as to what it should do in making increases on petroleum 
and its products. Witnesses put on the stand by Frank W. 
Swacker advocated a straight percentage increase, while those 
offered by Fayette B. Dow and Clifford Thorne advocated either 
a specific increase or a percentage increase limited by a specific 
maximum. : 

John S. Wood, vice-president of the Mexican Petroleum 
Company, advocated a straight percentage increase. He said 
the bulk of the rail business done by his company had been 
penalized by the specific advance of 4.5 cents per 100 pounds. 
Edward H. Shelley, of the Tidewater Oil Company, supported 
the contention made by Mr. Wood, adding that he could see 
no reason why petroleum should be treated any different from 
that of other commodities. The result of the specific increase 
of 4.5 cents per 100 pounds, he said, was to cause the Tidewater 
company to pay out $33,000 more than if a straight percentage 
advance had been made in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

“It has compelled us to use trucks and barges wherever 
possible on short-haul business,” said Mr. Shelley. 
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On cross-examination, Mr. Thorne tried to persuade: the 
witness to admit that 90 per cent of the transportation used 
by the Mexican Petroleum Company was either pipe line or by 
water. Answering the question by Mr. Swacker, Mr. Shelley 
said that his company used either pipe line, water, or trucks, 
but sometimes it could not find a substitute for rail transporta- 
tion on its short hauls. . 

William Jervis, of the Texas Company, testified, in sub- 
stance, the same as the two preceding witnesses, but, he said, 
the company had about broken even instead of being penalized 
by the specific advance. 

“We consider a flat increase illogical” said Mr. Jervis. 
“We know of no reason why oil should receive treatment dif- 
ferent from that given other commodities.” 

By means of cross-examination, C. E. Cotterill and Clifford 
Thorne caused Mr. Jervis to admit that a good deal of the 
business of the’ company was short rail hauls back from its 
ocean terminals. He would not admit, however, as suggested 
by Mr. Thorne, that 80 per cent of the company’s transportation 
was by pipe line or by water. The witness said that at least 
75 per cent of the oil carried by pipe lines or by water was 
given also a rail haul. In answer by Fred. H. Wood, Mr. Jervis 
said there had been quite an advance in the prices of oil in the 
last two or three years. 

E. A. Fall, of the Interocean Oil Company, of Baltimore, 
C. B. Ellis, of the Gulf Refining Company of Pittsburgh, and 
Messrs. Cole and McPherson, representing the Prudential Oil 
Corporation of Baltimore and the Sun Oil Company of Phila- 
delphia, supported the contentions of the preceding witnesses. 

F. W. Boltz, offered by Fayette P. Dow in behalf of the 
National Petroleum Association, was the first of the witnesses 
to advocate a percentage increase limited by a specific maxi- 
mum. He said that a straight percentage increase would im 
crease the advantage of the Standard Oil Company and increase 
the disadvantage of the small independents in the eastern part 
of Official Clasification territory. He admitted that the com- 
panies represented by Mr. Swacker were as independent of the 
Standard as the companies for whom he was speaking. 

A. C. Holmes, traffic manager for the Empire Refineries, 
Inc., and chairman of the committee of the western refiners, 
said that they preferred a specific increase, if any had to be 
made, or, if they could not have a specific increase, then a 
percentage advance limited by a specific amount in cents per 
100 pounds. 


; Pat Malloy, representing the Western Refiners’ Associa- 
tion, appeared June 22 to urge that rates be increased by means 
of a flat advance rather than on the percentage basis. He said 
that the business of the members of the association, whose 
plants are in Kansas and Oklahoma, had been built up under 
the present rate structure and that if that structure were dis- 
rupted by a percentage increase it would destroy competition. 
He said there was no monopoly today because the refiners had 
been able to compete for business and that such competition 
was made possible under the existing rate structure. 


; A. P. Thom, of counsel for the carriers, replying to a ques- 
tion put several days ago by Chairman Clark as to why crushed 
slag moved under lower rates than sand and gravel, said the 
carriers in Official Classifiction Territory did not believe crushed 
slag should be carried on lower rates than sand or gravel and 
that they were preparing tariffs to remove the discrepancy. 


Frank M. Swacker, who appeared for a number of oil com- 
panies, also urged in behalf of the asphalt industry that the 
same treatment be given asphalt as is given to cement in the 
readjustment of rates under the application of the increases that 
the Commission decides shall be made. Mr. Murdock, witness 
called by Mr. Swacker, said the main object of the asphalt in- 
terests was to obtain restoration of the relationship between 
asphalt and cement before the 15 and 25 per cent rate increases. 
He said the present inequality should be wiped out before rates 
were increased again. He said he was not opposing the increase 
asked by the carriers. . 

Edward Sheff, chief clerk of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, also asked that there be no greater increase applied 
on asphalt than on cement. 

The theory of the witnesses in behalf of asphalt was that 
. —— into competition with cement as a road-building ma- 
erial. 

W. J. Strobel, traffic manager for the North Carolina Pine 
Association, went on record as favoring an increase on a straight 
percentage basis. He said General Order No. 28 had disrupted 
the rate adjustment on lumber and he appealed to the Com- 
mission not to apply the method of specific advances used by 
the Railroad Administration in that order. He asserted that a 
flat advance was entirely out of the question and that it would 
burden the short haul shipper. Mr. Strobel discussed rate rela- 
tionships on lumber. He said members of his association could 
not ship into Central Freight Association territory because the 
rate structure prohibited them from meeting competition there. 

A. L. Osborn, appearing for the Northern Hemlock and 
Manufacturers’ Association, said the membership of the asso- 
ciation was not a unit as to how the proposed increases should 
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be applied. He said that personally he believed that a per- 
centage advance with a maximum was the best that could be 
done under the circumstances. He said all the members de- 
sired to see the railroads put on a basis where they could give 
efficient service. The Commission, he said, knew more about 
what should be done than the association, and the members 
would cheerfully accept what the Commission decided to give 
the railroads in the way of revenue. He believed that it would 
be a “rank injustice” to place a flat increase on lumber. 

Ray Williams, representing the Cairo Association of Com- 
merce, said that Cairo was the largest lumber assembling mar- 
ket in the country and he asked that, in applying the increases, 
the Commission preserve rate adjustments that would enable 
Cairo to retain its lumber trade. He said General Order No. 28 
had disrupted relationships and that, although the Railroad 
Administration had promised to make adjustments, there were 
a number that had not been corrected to date. And, he said, 
another advance on the existing rates would only further aggra- 
vate the situation. 

Fred H. Wood, counsel for the carriers, read into the record 
a telegram from railroad officials at Seattle controverting a 
statement made by O. O. Calderhead, statistician and traffic 
expert for the Washington state commission, as to delay to 
equipment in the Seattle yards. Calderhead told the Commis- 
sion that since March 1 the delay to equipment had been nearly 
nine days per car, and that under consolidated operation the 
delay was as low as five days per car. In the telegram read by 
Mr. Wood it was stated that, although no thorough analysis had 
been made, the average detention for all lines in the Seattle yards 
in March this year was 8.96 days per car, and that in March, 1919, 
it was 8.71 days per car. It was further stated that it was 
impossible to handle cars with an average detention of only five 
days per car in the Seattle yards, and that the service was as 
good or better than during the period of federal control. Calder- 
head had testified that the figures on which his testimony was 
based had been prepared under the direction of J. H. O’Neill, 
general superintendent of the Great Northern, but in the tele- 
gram read by Mr. Wood it was denied that O’Neill had prepared 
any figures on the subject. 

The Pullman Company submitted a protest against the re- 
establishment of a surcharge on Pullman travel. The conten- 
tion of the company is that the application of a surcharge would 
cause a decided falling off in revenue. The statement filed with 
the Commission follows: 


Pullman Company Protest 


“The Pullman Company begs permission to file herewith 
statement covering its reasons for opposing the re-establish- 
ment of a surcharge for Pullman occupancy, it being our under- 
standing that this method of raising additional revenue for the 
railroads is under consideration at this time. 

“As of June 10, 1918, the Director-General of Railroads 
established an additional charge of % cent per mile to passen- 
gers occupying Pullman accommodations, with the result that 
Pullman revenue immediately showed a decided falling off 
against the revenue of the preceding three months when com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year. 

“Statement is attached herewith, marked Exhibit A, show- 
ing, by weeks, the comparison of gross earnings for the period 
from March 1 to September 30, with the corresponding weeks 
of the previous year. It will be noted from this statement that 
the change took place immediately after the establishment of 
the additional charge, and the Pullman Company believes that, 
should this surcharge be re-established, it will have a very 
serious effect on the volume of its business, and the company 
will not be enabled to correspondingly reduce expenses. 


“The Commission has recently granted the Pullman Company 
authority to increase its rates as of May 1, 1920, approximately 
20 per cent, to offset the very great increase in expenses of 
all kinds, particularly wages, which has taken place during 
the past three years, and it is the opinion of the company, 
should this surcharge be revived, the benefit of this increase 
will be more than offset by the falling off in gross revenue, 
without corresponding reduction in expenses. The application 
of a surcharge of % cent per mile, the amount which was in 
effect from June 10 to November 30, 1918, would be approxi- 
mately equal to the Pullman rates in effect prior to May 1, 1920, 
and would result in increasing those rates, taking into consid- 
eration the increase in Pullman fares of approximately 20 per 
cent, to practically 120 per cent over the rates in effect prior 
to May 1. It is our firm belief that such an increase would 
greatly discourage the use of Pullman accommodations, and 
while it would result in an apparent increase in revenue to the 
railroads, this increase would be more theoretical than actual, 
as there can be no doubt but that large numbers of passen- 
gers who ordinarily take Pullman accommodations would travel 
in day coaches, resulting in a loss of revenue to the Pullman 
Company and to the railroads, through their participation in 
the Pullman Company’s revenue under their contracts. This 
would be particularly true in our parlor car service, and the 
traveling public would undoubtedly find the expense of traveling 
so heavy that it would either entirely forego or greatly reduce 
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the distance it would travel on vacation, tourist and pleasure 
trips. 

“To illustrate, the expense of Pullman occupancy from 
Chicago to points on the Pacific Coast would be so great that 
such travel would be diverted to closer points, and this would 
result in a loss to the railroads in long haul service, and would 
undoubtedly bring out protests from resort cities and hotels, 
especially those located in Florida and California. 

“Exhibit A, attached, shows that for the period from March 5 
to June 16, 1917, our gross earnings were $14,726,300.70, and for 
the same period in the year 1918, prior to the application of the 
surcharge, the gross earnings were $16,979,554.42, an increase 
of $2,253,253.72, or 15.30 per cent, while for the period from 
June 17 to September 29, 1917, gross earnings were $17,538,376.39, 
and for the same period in 1918, $15,695,967.53, a decrease of 
$1,842,408.86, or 10.50 per cent. This indicates that the appli- 
cation of a surcharge had the effect of reducing our gross 
revenue 25.8 per cent, and we have every reason to believe that 
the re-establishment of this surcharge would have the same 
effect on our gross revenues. 

“It is sincerely hoped that your Commission, in taking this 
matter under advisement, will give consideration to the facts 
above stated, as well as to those contained in letters of the 
writer addressed to your secretary, Mr. George B. McGinty, 
under date of April 27, May 7 and May 25, particularly the last 
two mentioned, in which additional information was furnished 
as to the number of Pullman cars operated during the first half 
and second half of the calendar year 1918; the revenues de- 
rived from Pullman service during the year 1918, divided be- 
tween that covered by government and state transportation re- 
quests, and that from all other sources; and the number of pas- 
sengers carried on government and state transportation requests, 
and all others. 

“It is believed that the effect of a surcharge on our business 
during the period it was in force clearly indicates that its re- 
establishment will have a tendency to greatly reduce the Pull- 
man Company’s revenue, and indirectly reduce the revenue of 
the railroads from their passenger service, as well as their share 
of the earnings of the Pullman Company accruing to them under 
their contracts with that company.” 

At the afternoon session of June 22, A. G. T. Moore, repre- 
senting the Southern Pine Association, said the carriers should 
have an increase in rates, but that the asseciation had no opin- 
ion to express as to the measure of the increase. He approved 
the straight percentage basis of applying the proposed increases. 
He said the Commission should not undertake to inquire at this 
time into the merit of existing rate adjustments. He said he 
understood that certain western interests would request that a 
specific maximum increase be applied in all cases except in 
cases of short hauls, and that proposal, if approved, would put 
a relatively greater burden of the advance on the producers in 
territories nearer the principal consuming markets than on 
lumber originating on Pacific coast. 


“If the western request is accepted,” he said, “we ask that 
the adjustment be made so as to take care of this difference and 
also the discrimination we suffered under General Order No. 28, 
under which a maximum advance of 5 cents per 100 pounds was 
made on lumber.” 


J. N. Teal of Portland, Ore., put a number of questions to 
Mr. Moore as to equalization of rates on lumber, but Moore said 
he did not wish to go into that phase of the question because 
his association did not believe that that should be taken up at 
this time. 


J. V. Norman and Charles E. Elmquist also questioned 
Moore as to his association favoring the straigat percentage in- 
crease and referred to records which indicated that the associa- 
tion did not always approve of the percentage method of increas- 
ing rates. Norman believed that increasing rates by the per- 
centage method would give the Southern Pine Association mem- 
bers a greater advantage over their competitors than they would 
have under a specific advance. 

H. H. Snell of Birmingham, Ala., member of the transporia- 
tion committee of the Southern Pine Association, said that 
competition of southern pine with Pacific coast lumber was grac- 
ually being pushed farther east. When questioned by C. E. 
Cotterill as to prices on yellow pine, he said that since Febru- 
ary 15 there had been a decline from forty-five and forty-eight 
dollars to thirty and thirty-three dollars at the mills. 

W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, appeared for that organization and the Soutk- 
ern Freight Manufacturers’ Association, and said that the per- 
centage method was the proper one of getting increased reve- 
nues. He said a maximum increase on lumber would reduce 
revenues. 


U. S. Musick, of the Cairo Association of Commerce, testified: 


along the lines of Mr. Williams, and discussed the effects of 
General Order No. 28. He said that such increase as was 
needed should be raised by the percentage method, and that in 
applying the increase the Commission should begin on the basis 
in existence June 24, 1918—that is, before General Order No. 28 
became effective. 
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V. W. Krafft, secretary of the Associated Cooperage ! «lus- 
tries of America, said the association did not appear to resist 
an advanee in freight rates nor to contest the amount of any 
such advance, but it was opposed to any advance made merely 
by a percentage increase of existing rates, believing taat the 
best interests of all parties involved would be served by an 
increase of a specific number of cents per 100 pounds. 

“Their ehief concern,” said he, speaking of the members of 
the association, “is to see that what advance may be authorized 
does not disrupt existing relationship of rates, and does not 
place on forest products a greater share of the burden of trans- 
portation costs than the nature and character of the commodity 
and the conditions surrounding its movement in traffic warrant, 
They feel that the radical changes of the last two or three years 
have affected the various commodities which move in commerce 
in varying degrees, so that some are now moving at too low a 
rate, and others, perhaps, at too high a cost, and that it would 
be but to aggravate this inequitable condition by an equal per- 
centage advance in all rates.” 

Elbert L. Carpenter, representing the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, made a special plea that rates on lumber from the 
Inland Empire be not increased to such an extent that the 
lumber manufacturers in that territory would have to give up 
the markets they have built up in the East. He said he was 
not asking anything for the lumber originating in Minnesota, but 
that any increase the Commission deemed just would be ac- 
cepted. 

Charles E. Elmquist read into the record a resolution adopted 
by the American Wholesale Lumber Association, recommending 
that “the rate increase, if any, granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be so formulated as to preserve competitive 
relationships in order to prevent restrictions upon the shipment 
ot forest products from any producing territory, and to protect 
the interests of the public; and that such increase, if granted, 
be therefore made upon a percentage basis, subject to a reason- 
able increase, in cents per 100 pounds, and limited to a single 
increase on a through haul.” 

E. E. Williamson submitted extensive exhibits on lumber 
rates in behalf of the Northern Pine Association, the Western 
Pine Association, the California White and Sugar Pine Associa- 
tion and the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, in support 
of the principle of a maximum increase in cents per 100 pounds 
in connection with a percentage increase in lumber rates. 

Mr. Williamson said that changing economic and industrial 
conditions and the extension of railroads into virgin forests in 
recent years have revolutionized the marketing of lumber. His 
contention was that as a general proposition the sound economic 
principle on which to predicate the relation of lumber rates 
between producing regions and markéts is a fixed amount in 
cents per 100 pounds and not a percentage relation. He said 
this had been recognized as sound by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


“The straight percentage increase in lumber rates proposed 
by the carriers,” he said, “in the pending proceedings, will un- 
reasonably disrupt the present lumber relationships, and by so 
doing will unreasonably disrupt the marketing of lumber.” 


Mr. Williamson also said that a percentage increase in the 
lumber rate with a proper maximum increase in cents per 100 
pounds would preserve the relation of lumber rates ::s between 
producing regions and the more highly competitive markets, and 
would restrict the commerce in lumber less and would disturb 
the marketing of lumber less than would a straight percentage 
increase. 


Chairman Clark requested that those who wished to be 
heard in oral argument submit to Mr. LaRoe statements as to 
the minimum amount of time which they desired. He said the 
Commission would hear all those requesting time, but that it 
was desired to keep the arguments within reasonable limits as 
far as the element of time was concerned. 

With a view to makfling the position of his clients clear, 
Charles E. Elmquist, attorney for the northern and western 
pine associations and the white and sugar pine association of 
California, at the hearing June 23, said that the lumbermen 
for whom he was speaking were not opposing an advance in 
rates. He said they desired, however, that if the Commission 
thought an advance necessary, to suggest that it be made on a 
percentage basis with a specific sum as a maximum. 

Mr. Elmquist made this statement before Mr. Williamson 
resumed his statement in behalf of the associations mentioned. 
He said Williamson had been employed to make up a book of 
exhibits showing the revenue the carriers had derived under 
the advances made by General Order No. 28, and what they 
would receive under various percentages with varying maxima. 

The first table prepared by Williamson showed the rey- 
enue that would result from a 15 per cent advance with a 
3-cent per hundred maximum; the second, what would result 
from a 20 per cent increase with 4 cents as a maximum; the 
third, 25 per cent, with a 5-cent maximum, and the fourth, with 
a 30 per cent increase and a 6-cent maximum. 

After making his preliminary statement, Mr. Elmquist turned 
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the witness over to cross-examination. Williamson said it was 
the thought of the associations that the tables would help the 
Commission in making a decision because it would show them 
what would be the result if there were percentage advances 
with maxima applied throughout the country. In reply to Fred 
Wood, for the carriers, the witness admitted that the railroads 
had not proposed a uniform percentage advance throughout the 
country and that to the extent that his figures differed from 
the percentages proposed they would be inapplicable. Wood 
was persistent in asking for information as to where William- 
son obtained figures showing tonnages moving from designated 
districts of origin, but he did not obtain any definite data on 
that point. Williamson entered into a long explanation as to 
the immateriality, as he called it, of the point that Wood 
seemed to be trying to make. 

R. C. Fulbright questioned the accuracy of the tonnage 
figures submitted by Williamson. The witness said he had ob- 
tained the figures from some of the lumbermen, but he did not 
give the names. 

“I think it would be an economic mistake to apply a 
straight percentage advance on lumber,” said Williamson in 
reply to a question by Commissioner Daniels as to whether it 
was not a fact that under the plan proposed by Williamson 
much of the tonnage from the southwestern yellow pine blanket 
would take as heavy an increase as that which would apply 
on Pacific Coast lumber, the haul on which would be a thou- 
sand miles greater. 

Williamson said the mistake would be because there was 
a constant substitution of other materials for lumber. He 
said there would be such a shifting of tonnage that the ulti- 
mate effect would not be good for either the lumbermen, the 
railroads or the consumers of lumber and substitutes. 

D. D. Conn, traffic manager of the Shevlin-Clark-Carpenter 
Company, appeared also as a witness for the western and 
northern pine associations. He said the western lumbermen 
were not opposed to an increase in rates, but that they favored 
a percentage increase subject to a maximum charge. A straight 
percentage increase, he said, would disrupt market relation- 
ships and tend to prevent distribution of western lumber in 
C. F. A. or Trunk Line territory. He also voiced disapproval 
of the carriers’ proposal to increase by 30 per cent the min- 
imum charge of $15 a car and the final minimum shipment 
charge of 50 cents per single shipment. He asserted that the 
transportation needs of the carriers did not justify such an 
“abnormal increase.” 

Conn said the carriers in their proposals provided no 
through rates on lumber from the west to C. F. A. territory, 
and that any increase should’ be applied to existing rates for 
the through haul. 

Conn explained a number of exhibits relating to revenue, 
tonnage, rates, etc. He said that the application of an in- 
creased rate that ‘would seriously interfere with the produc- 
tion of western lumber would have a serious effect on the 
revenue of the western roads because of the large amount of 
lumber tonnage that they handled. 

Mr. Conn was cross-examined at the afternoon session by 
R. C. Fulbright, representing southern pine interests, and Fred 
H. Wood, for the carriers. Fulbright went at length into ex- 
hibits which had been submitted by the witness as to loading 
weights of lumber. Chairman Clark finally terminated the 
questioning along that line. Wood questioned Conn as to why 
he had left out certain western roads in exhibits relating to 
revenue and as to statements made by Conn that an increase 
of approximately 17 per cent in rates would yield the western 
lines sufficient revenue. Conn said if the Milwaukee road 
were excluded, an increase of 14.1 per cent would be sufficient. 
It was as to the exclusion of the Milwaukee road that Wood 
questioned Conn. The witness said he had omitted the Mil- 
waukee in line with a suggestion that had been made to the 
Commission by Stanley Johnson, of the Rock Island, when the 
latter testified March 22 as to rate groups. 

Joshua C, Chase, president of Chase & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., carlot distributors of Florida fruits and vegetables and 
grower of Florida citrus fruits, celery, lettuce, cabbage and po- 
tatoes, and representing the Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, 
Fla.; Sawyer Godfrey Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Standard Growers 
Exchange, Orlando, Fla.; Manatee Truck Growers Association, 
said there was serious danger of the freight rates on perish- 
able products becoming so high that those products could not 
move. 

“Increased freight rates do not necessarily mean increased 
revenues to the carriers, and I believe this will prove true in 
the case of perishables from my state,” said he. “While it may 
be true that the railroads of the country require more revenue 
from an increase in rates, we do not feel that the advance of 
31 per cent demanded by the railroads in the southern terri- 
tory is justified or desirable in so far as the rates on Florida 
fruits and vegetables are concerned. Any increase in rates on 
non-perishable products can be added to the cost and passed 
along to the consumer. Such is not the case with perishable 
products, and any rate increase on these products is a tax that 
comes directly out of the producer, or grower. 
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“We believe that if additional charges are fastened on the 
Florida fruit and vegetable industries it will only take a short 
time before much of the land that has been in cultivation and 
additional land that should come into cultivation will become 
and remain idle, and transportation companies will see their 
revenues greatly reduced. 

“The rates on fruits and vegetables from Florida are at 
this time as much as the traffic can bear, and are comparatively 
-higher than rates on other traffic. The present rates subject 
to the 25 per cent increase under General Order No. 28 were 
established by this Commission in case No. 1168 in the year of 
1909. At that time the Commission said that those rates, 
although high in comparison with other rates, were as low as 
could be established under all the circumstances. The cir- 
cumstances there referred to were the sparsely settled section 
of the country and the limited amount of traffic. At the time 
that case was heard by the Commission we produced only 
three million boxes of citrus fruit. This season production 
was slightly in excess of 11,500,000 boxes. Since that case was 
considered and the rates established, the population of that 
part of Florida, originating this traffic, has more than doubled, 
and the traffic has greatly increased; in fact, the traffic has 
reached such proportions until the carriers have experienced 
considerable difficulty in the transportation thereof. 

“While we recognize that operating expenses have in- 
creased since these rates were established, we believe that 
this has been more than offset by increased car loadings, in- 
creased number of cars per train, increased volume of traffic, 
which has greatly increased the movement of this traffic in 
solid train loads. 

“It is doubtful if the camel’s owner ever knew just which 
straw brought on the historic catastrophe. Whether or not our 
perishable industry can survive these continued impositions 
upon it only the experience of the future can demonstrate. 
However, we think there is sufficient ground to justify serious 
consideration of our complaint in this case.” 

Mr. Chase submitted and explained a number of exhibits 
in support of his testimony. 

On eross-examination he said Florida shippers were not 
asking to be put on a preferred basis, and that Florida prod- 
ucts should not be penalized by a heavy increase in rates. 

Mr. Chase, for the Florida fruit and vegetable growers, con- 
cluded his testimony June 24. Frank Gwathney, of counsel 
for the carriers serving the growers, said he had not expected 
opposition on the part of the shippers of fruits and vegetables 
from Florida to the increase in rates asked by the southern 
lines. He said this in explanation to Chairman Clark, who 
questioned the advisability of Gwathney going into cross-exam- 
ination as to the past history of that traffic. The chairman 
said that what counsel was trying to get from “an unwilling 
witness” was well known to everybody who knew anything at 
all about the Florida fruit and vegetable traffic. That ended 
the cross-examination. 


In summing up the position of the Florida shippers and 
growers, Chase said they requested that the Commission refrain 
at this time from putting an increase on that traffic. He said the 
present rates were sufficiently high and that the reasonableness 
of those rates were under attack in another proceeding before 
the Commission. He did not believe any ehange should be 
made in the existing rates until that case had been disposed of. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary and manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic League, said the League favored an increase 
in rates so that the carriers would have sufficient revenue to 
give adequate service. He protested against an unqualified per- 
centage advance and recommended a percentage advance with 
a maximum. 

Questioned by J. V. Norman, Townshend said he believed 
the Commission should advance rates sufficiently at this time 
to cover also the increased wages that would have to be paid 
under the expected award of the Railroad Labor Board. He 
said there would be less disturbance of business if that were 
done. 

“We prefer to take it all in one dose,” said he. 


Townshend said the southern pine producers who urged a 
straight percentage advance would obtain an advantage over 
hardwood producers if the advance were allied in that manner. 

The witness complained of the service given by the rail- 
roads, and particularly of the inability to get cars. Commis- 
sioner Aitchison asked whether he did not know there had 
been switchmen’s strikes at the points he complained of the 
service. He replied that he did known of those conditions. 
The discussion then drifted to the efficiency of labor at the 
present tame, Townshend saying that the laborers employed by 
hardwood mills in the south were improving as to efficiency. 


“How did you do it?” asked Chairman Clark. 

The witness replied that the laborers were told what they 
had to do and that they did it. He said another factor was that 
the mills began to close down and the men were anxious to 
get work. 

Questioned by R. V. Fletcther as to the fundamental cause 
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for inefficient service by the railroads, Townshend said he be- 
lieved it to be a lack of man-power. 

R. D. Waller of Dubuque, Ia., representing the Wholesale 
Sash and Door Association, requested that the inequalities 
caused by General Order No. 28 be readjusted on the proper 
basis before the proposed advances be made effective. 

Waller said the exceptions to General Order No. 28 pre- 
scribing a maximum increase of 5 cents per 100 pounds referred 
specifically to carload commodity rates on lumber and articles 
taking same rates or arbitraries over lumber rates and also 
on other forest products rates on which were not higher than 
those on lumber. 

“The effect of this,” said he, “was to produce a set of rates 
on doors, sash and other building woodwork entirely out of 
line with prior adjustments, in that rates from some territories 
were advanced full 25 per cent, some 25 per cent with a maxi- 
mum of 5 cents per 100 pounds, and others full 25 per cent for 
a part of the haul and 25 per cent with a maximum of 5 cents 
for the balance of the haul. The reason for this misalignment 
of rates was the fact that prior to June 25, 1918, building 
woodwork in certain territories moved under class rates, no com- 
modity rates having been established bearing a relationship to 
the lumber rates, and in other territories building woodwork 
moved under commodity rates bearing no fixed relationship to 
the lumber rates, and in both of these instances under General 
Order No. 28 they were advanced the full 25 per cent. On the 
other hand, in territories where the commodity rates on build- 
ing woodwork bore a fixed relationship to lumber rates, such 
commodity rates were limited to an increase of 5 cents per 
100 pounds. In other words, the amount of the increases on 
building woodwork depended not upon the rates which were in 
force prior to the issuance of General Order No. 28, but upon 
the manner in which they were published in the various tariffs. 

“It is quite evident that gross discriminations in rates 
on building woodwork are in existence today as a result of 
General Order No. 28 and that the wording of the Exceptions 
in General Order No. 28 was erroneous in that it authorized 
a distinction depending upon the form in which the rates were 
published, thus permitting inequitable and unjustifiable dis- 
criminations as between territories. We protested this adjust- 
ment before the United States Railroad Administration but were 
unable to secure any relief. The failure to readjust these rates 
now in effect so that the increases under General Order No. 28 
will be fairly distributed, regardless of how the rates were 
published, prior to the new advanced rates becoming effective, 
will greatly accentuate the discriminations and inequality now 
existing. 

“In view of the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion decided in Docket No. 8131, rates on lumber and lumber 
products, 52 I. C. C., 598, that building woodwork should bear 
a fixed relationship to the lumber rates; that is, that the rates 
on this commodity should not exceed 125 per cent of the lumber 
rates with the exception of the rates from the Pacific Coast 
territory where it should not exceed 115 per cent, it is quite 
evident that not only are the present rates in a chaotic condi- 
tion, based as they are now on a haphazard adjustment de- 
pending simply on the manner in which they were set forth 
in the various tariffs at the time General Order No. 28 was 
issued, but the situation would be rendered infinitely worse if 
additional increases were superimposed on the present badly 
adjusted building woodwork rates. 

“I would respectfully suggest, therefore, that in issuing 
authority for the proposed advances in freight rates that you 
take cognizance of the conditions set forth above and predicate 
the proposed increased rates either on reasonable lumber rates, 
based on the opinion in Docket No. 8131 or on the sash and 
door rates as they were in effect prior to June 25, 1918, plus 
25 per cent with a maximum of 5 cents per 100 lbs., regardless 
of whether they were published as commodity rates bearing 
a fixed relationship to lumber rates, commodity rates bearing 
no fixed relationship to lumber rates or class rates or a 
combination of any two of such factors.” 


Chambers on the Stand 
Edward Chambers, vice-president of the Santa Fe, was 


-placed on the stand for cross-examination as to carriers’ pro- 


posals with respect to increasing the rates on lumber. Ques- 
tioned by J. N. Teal, Chambers said the Western carriers be- 
lieved that the straight percentage method was the proper one 
to use in increasing the rates and that if the Commission 
left them free to do so they would publish tariffs on the straight 
percentage basis. He said it had been the intention of the 
carriers to apply on lIcgs their proposal as to the minimum 
per car charge of $15, but that he was authorized to say in 
behalf of the carriers in the three classification territories 
that the same exceptions to the $15 charge as authorized by 
the Railroad Administration would be continued, and these 
included logs. 

J. V. Norman desired to know why the witness in his 
capacity as Director of Traffic of the Railroad Administration 
had placed a maximum on lumber. Chambers said the reason 
was that lumber interests were in “a very bad way” at the 
time and that it was thought that the method used was the 
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best under existing conditions. He also said the question of 
relationships entered into the maiter. 

Fred H. Wood, of counsel for the.carriers, asked Cham- 
bers to explain what government business during the war had 
been handled by land-grant roads at reduced rates. Chambers 
said the only government business which moved at reduced 
rates was that involving movement of troops and army and 
navy supplies. All other government business paid the full 
rate, he said. 

Indications at the end of this week were that the hearing 
would not be concluded until the latter part of next week. 
Chairman Clark announced that the Commission would not hear 
testimony next Monday because of the necessity of holding 
conferences on other matters demanding attention. It was ex- 
pected that the hearing of testimony, therefore, would not be 
concluded until next Tuesday or Wednesday and that oral 
arguments would occupy at least three days. 


WILSON ASKS WAGE ACTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the request of Vice-President Doak of the Order of Rail- 
way Trainmen, President Wilson June 23 wired to Chairman 
Barton of the Railroad Labor Board suggesting that it make 
its decision on the wage demands as soon as possible, as a 
method for averting strikes such as have been declared at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. After calling at the White House 
Mr. Doak placed the responsibility for those strikes on the 
Labor Board, which, he said, had all the data necessary. Sec- 
retary Wilson of the Department of Labor also gave out a 
statement, blaming the board. 

President Wilson’s telegram was as follows: 


Reports placed before me show transportation situation hourly 
growing more difficult and I am wondering whether it would not be 
possible for your board to announce a decision with reference to the 
pending wage matter. At least would it not be possible for your 
board, if it has reached no final conclusions relative to these vital 
matters, tentatively to agree upon a settlement or even a partial 
settlement? 


After his call at the White House, Doak gave out the follow- 
ing: 

The board has no reasonable or legitimate excuse in not granting 
substantial increases in wages to railroad employes and there can 
be no escape from their responsibilities at the United States labor 
board now sitting in Chicago, for the present situation. 

Appeals have gone up from all parts of the country to the labor 
board to do something and we desire the public to know that this 
much heralded and advocated method of adjusting questions of this 
character according to the present specifications, is a rank and 
hopeless failure. 


Doak sent word to the President that the failure of the 
Labor Board to make a decision, notwithstanding that it had all 
the data before it, had had a bad effect on the trainmen through- 
out the country, and was the direct cause of the strikes at Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. 


According to the story told the newspaper men at the 
White House, Doak practically served an ultimatum on the Labor 
Board before he left Chicago. He told it that if it did not an- 
nounce its findings by 5 o’clock Friday afternoon of last week 
he would come to Washington and take up the matter with 
the President. The White House attaches said that Doak had 
said that his visit to the White House was in fulfillment of the 
announcement he made at Chicago before coming to Washington. 

The failure of the Board to make a decision is accounted for 
by some by the “messy” way in which the data were placed be- 
fore it. The demands were submitted to Director-General Hines 
last summer in comparatively comprehensibe form. He did not 
act on the demands, because, he insisted, times were too abnor- 
mal to act either with regard to rates of freight or rates of wages. 

After the railroads were returned to their owners the de- 
mands were “revised” so as to incease them, because, the agents 
of the railroad workers said, the cost of living had gone up since 
their demands were submitted. 

Each organization revised its figures independent of every 
other. Some used newspaper reports as to what the Depart- 
ment of Labor had said was the increased cost of living. Other 
organizations went to the official reports on cost of living and 
used different percentages for inflating their demands. The re- 
sult was a jumbled mass of figures, which, according to reports, 
has not even yet been straightened out. 


The officials of the labor unions have continually suggested, 
ever since the beginning of “unauthorized” and “outlaw” strikes, 
that they could not control the men. Last summer the “un- 
authorized” strikes of shopmen were taken as efforts to bulldoze 
Director-General Hines into making a wage decision practically 
without consideration. The officials were suspected of promot- 
ing, by indirection, the declaring of such strikes. Since April 
the so-called outlaw strikes of switchmen have been regarded as 
efforts to force unconsidered action by officials of the railroads, 
and, since the middle of April, of the Railroad Labor Board. The 
thought that the strikes may be fostered is created in part by 
the fact that a fair percentage of the strikers, in a day or two, 
show great anxiety to retain their pension roll status and senior- 
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ity rights on the rolls of the railroad companies, and return to 
work in a few days. That is particularly true at Baltimore. 
There may be another reason for the comparatively quick re- 
turn of strikers in that city. In Baltimore there are several 
hundred students in Johns Hopkins University who have had 
some training as trainmen and they are willing to take the places 
of strikers. Were they asked to return they would go to work 
as men having had experience, and not in need of the rudi- 
mentary training given the utterly inexperienced. The university 
has made allowance for the students who have done railroad 
work, so that, to many a student, the opportunity to work in 
the railroad yards has been a fine chance to put a little money 
in his pocket without losing step with his classes. The striking 
men in Baltimore know that fact, hence there is an impression 
that the improvement in conditions in that city which took place 
the first day after the strike is due to the fact that the young 
men at Johns Hopkins are not averse to taking some of the 
money the railroads are willing to pay out for help, even if it 
is not as efficient as that which has gone on strike. 
Secretary Wilson, June 23, issued the following statement: 


The statement carried in this morning’s papers that the railroad 
strike situation was discussed at yesterday’s cabinet meeting and 
that action was delayed after Secretary Wilson had declared the situ- 
ation was so improved that steps by the government were unneces- 
sary is without foundation of fact. The matter was not discussed at 
the cabinet and Secretary Wilson made no statement that further 
steps by the government were unnecessary. 

It is now more than a year since the railway brotherhoods took 
up with the railway management the question of increasing wage 
rates to meet the increase in the cost of living. They have been ex- 
tremely patient under manifold difficulties, and their officials have 
displayed a splendid courage and a high appreciation of the public 
welfare in their efforts to restrain the growing uneasiness of their 
membership due to the prolonged consideration of their demands 
without a decision being arrived at. It would be a great victory for 
the workmen and for their official spokesmen if they continued te 
exercise the same patience and the same courage until the Railway 
Labor Board has reached a decision, which everybody hopes will be 
at an early date. The Railway Labor Board has had a big task to 
perform, yet it can render no better public service in the existing 
situation than by coming to a speedy determination of the questions 
at issue before it. 


Strike of Switchmen 


Strike of the switchmen in Baltimore and Philadelphia and 
rumors that the Railroad Labor Board had been unable to agree 
as to the wages that should be paid, not merely to switchmen, 
but to other classes of ‘railroad labor as well, caused a pessi- 
mistic feeling in Washington. Reports in circulation in Wash- 
ington on the two days preceding the strike in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia were to the effect that the board had been unable 
to agree. 


The declaration of the strikers that they were striking, not 
against the railroads, but against the Railrodd Labor Board, 
seemed to be regarded as a more sinister thing than if they had 
said it was an old-fashioned strike, called with a view to forc- 
ing the public to bring pressure on their employers to grant 
their demands. The Labor Board is a court, in everything ex- 
cept name, created by Congress to make an authoritative settle- 
ment of wage disputes. The strike, therefore, is in the nature 
of a contempt of the tribunal created by Congress. 


It was suggested that the announcement of the strike leaders 
that they were striking against the Railroad Labor Board and 
not against the railroads, was intended by them as notice that 
they recognized the fact that the question of wages is not in 
the hands of the railroad companies because, when there could 
be no agreement between the strikers and the railroads, the 
latter appealed to the Labor Board, thereby divesting themselves 
of the right, in advance of a decision by the Board, to make any 
settlement without withdrawing the appeal. 


No effort, so far as known, has been made by either the 
strikers or the railroad companies to make a settlement “out 
of court” so to speak, hence it would be unusual to expect the 
railroads to withdraw their appeal. No effort has been made, 
so far as known, by the strikers, to get into communication 
with the railroad companies with a view to making such a 
settlement. 


The strike at Baltimore and Philadelphia, it is believed, 
tends to emphasize the point that has been made in several 
orders service issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
especially in those giving preference and priority to coal, dated 
June 19, that the trouble caused by the shortage of equipment 
and congestion of traffic has been “aggravated by unfavorable 
labor conditions.” Commissioner Aitchison, from the start of 
the switchmen’s strikes, has insisted that the unfavorable labor 
conditions have had at least as much to do with lack of trans- 
portation as the lack of cars and engines. Several times he has 
protested against an apparent attempt to gloss over the fact 
that the accumulation of cars is due to the inability of the 
railroads to compete with the automobile industry, and with the 
extensive “good roads” building programs of several states in 
the market for unskilled labor, which is the rating of switch- 
men when they ask for work in the factories. : 

The Labor Board has no power to. punish the switchmen for 
striking during the pendency of their appeal for higher rates 
of pay. It has the authority to ask a court for an order against 
a contumacious witness, but the men on strike are not witnesses, , 
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nor are they contumacious under the law creating the Labor 
Board and defining its powers. 

Attorney-General Palmer might have them brought into court 
under the Lever law, a war measure intended to prevent inter- 
ference of any kind with the production and transportation of 
food, fuel, food, clothing and food containers and fertilizers, 
during the war. That statute, however, has not been invoked 
against railroad strikers, although their agreement to quit, to 
the ordinary man might seem a conspiracy to starve the public 
into submission just as much as was the strike of the miners. 
There have been intimations from his office that something was 
about to be done, but thus far nothing has happened. The talk 
has had more to do with the water front workers in New York 
than with the switchmen. In fact, there have been only vague 
intimations that the Lever law might be applied to them 


NEW YORK HARBOR STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has denied the request of the water front 
strikers in New York for an investigation of conditions at that 
port under its power over car service. It has notified former 
Governor Folk, attorney for the strikers, that under the facts 
presented, it does not think it would be warranted in making 
such an inquiry. 

The striking marine workers in New York had asked the 
{nterstate Commerce Commission to conduct an investigation, 
by means of public hearings, as to the situation in New York 
harbor and elsewhere, caused by the strike of water front 
workers that has been going on in that city for ten weeks. The 
workers think the congestion caused by them is reflected 
throughout the United States. The request of the strikers was 
as follows: 

“We would respectfully ask that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission institute an investigation with public hearings into 
the matter of the congestion in New York harbor and that all 
parties in interest may have an opportunity to be heard, to the 
end that the Commission, after full hearings, may make such 
recommendations as may seem proper, which it is hoped will 
result in.ending the present congestion there and in preventing 
any further or future congestion.” 


PRIORITY FOR COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Drastic measures, by means of which the Commission hopes 
to improve the,coal situation throughout the country generally 
and in New England in particular, were applied on June 19, in 
the form of Service Orders Nos. 6 and 7. The first gives pref- 
erence and priority to tidewater coal intended for transship- 
ment to coastwise points from all ports from and including 
Charleston, S. C., and north, when such coal is consigned to 
pooling agents named in the order. The second gives preference 
and priority to coal in the territory east of the Mississippi 
River. 

The preference and priority respecting coal for transship- 
ment in the coastwise trade may result in shutting off export 
coal. The agents of the Commission at the ports named in the 
Commission’s order are to give permits only on a showing that 
the coal is for a United States coastwise point, or, if otherwise, 
“that the preference and priority hereby directed will not be 
impeded thereby, and, in any event, that the shipper or con- 
signee will be able to unload such coal at the port of trans- 
shipment without delay to the rail equipment.” 

At present American coal is being sent to the railroads 
in Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, France, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Egypt, and probably Norway. There is no desire on 
the part of the Commission to cut off exports, because they 
are recognized as an asset, but the conditions in New England 
have been represented to be such that, in the final analysis, the 
question is as to whether Americans or foreigners are to be 
deprived of coal. The British government has shut off exports 
of coal to a large extent. Central Europe is disorganized on 
account of the changes in boundary lines and nowhere in the 
world, it seems, is the coal miner willing to do much more 
than half a day’s real work between the rising of the sun and 
the setting thereof, or the railroad man willing to do much 
more than 60 per cent of a day’s work in the stretch of time 
that used to be called a day. Some kind of preference and 
priority, therefore, seemed necessary. 

The preference and priority intended for the bentfit of New 
England are so broad that the Commission’s agents in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore and the lower ports will have 
control over all coal whether intended for bunkering or for 
cargo and the order requires them to give permits for cargo 
and bunker coal for places other than coastwise ports of the 
United States only when the movement of coal for other places 
will not interfere with the provisions intended for the relief 
of New England. 

The preference for New England is to continue until the 
further order of the Commission, beginning June 24. 
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The preference and priority for coal generally; in the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi (trans-Mississippi territory being 
not included) is to continue from June 21 for thirty days. 

For thirty consecutive days the coal-loading roads are to 
give the mines preference over every other shipper in supply- 
ing coal cars, provided that the coal cars may be used in serv- 
ice on their way back to the mines upon a route not materially 
out of line and to points not beyond the mines. 

The non-loading carriers are to return to the locating roads 
coal cars up to the capacity of the loading roads. Neither load- 
ing nor non-loading carrier is to permit the use of coal cars 
for any purpose other than coal-loading so long as any mine 
remains without the cars it can use, with the exception of loads 
on the route to the mines. 

The most drastic action, however, is that part of the order 
which, in effect, reduces the time for unloading coal to twenty- 
four hours. An embargo is to be issued by the carriers against 
the receipt of coal by a consignee who has failed to unload 
within twenty-four hours after placement, or the placement of 
cars at a mine for any consignee who has failed or refused to 
unload within twenty-four hours, provided that the embargo 
shall not interfere with the movement of coal under permit to 
any pool or pools when such movement is authorized or may 
be authorized by the Commission. 

Issuance of an order reducing the time for unloading to 
twenty-four hours has often been discussed as a measure for 
causing the more efficient use of the limited supply of cars, but 
the carriers themselves have never had the hardihood to inter- 
fere with the traditional two days of free time for unloading 
cars. Few of them have had the temerity to place embargoes 
against consignees who have used additional days, and paid de- 
murrage on the cars held for more than forty-eight hours. 

Service Order No. 6, for the benefit of New England in 
particular, and which may have the effect of reducing exports, 
is as follows: 


It appearing, in the opinion of the Commission that because of a 
shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic, aggravated by un- 
favorable labor conditions which continue to exist upon the lines of 
each and all common carriers by railroad within Official Classification 
territory and Southern Classification territory subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and further because of the inability of said 
common carriers properly and completely to serve the public, and 
especially in the matter of transportation of bituminous coal to New 
England, an emergency exists which requires immediate action, par- 
ticularly with respect to the transportation of bituminous coal to 
tidewater coal transhipment piers at and north of Charleston, S. C., 
od | -~-aaammaamaaes by water to coastwise points within the United 

ates: 

It is ordered, That the common carriers by railroad hereinbefore 
described be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed, effective 
June 24, 1920, and until further order of the Commission, in the trans- 
portation of bituminous coal consigned to any tidewater coal trans- 
shipment pier at or north of Charleston, S. C., and in the supply of 
cars therefor, and in the movement of such traffic, (a) to give prefer- 
ence and priority to carloads of such coal consigned to James J. 
Storrow, whose address is Boston, Mass., as a part of a pool or pools 
of bituminous coal at any such port for transshipment by water to 
any New England coastwise destination, or consigned as a part of a 
pool or pools of bituminous coal at any such port for transshipment 
by water to any United States coastwise destination other than New 
England; (b) and to furnish transportation of bituminous coal and 
cars therefor, consigned to any of said ports either for bunkerage or 
for cargo purposes, only upon a permit and direction therefor, issued 
by J. W. Howe, commissioner, Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., New 
York, for piers within New York Harbor, Philadelphia, Pa., and Balti- 
more, Md.; by E. I. Ford, commissioner, Newport News Coal Ex- 
change, Newport News, Va., for piers at Newport News, Va.: by E. 
M. Graham, manager, Lamberts Point Coal Exchange, Norfolk, Va., 
for Piers at Lamberts Point, Norfolk, Va.; by S. T. Snead, commis- 
sioner, Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, Norfolk, Va., for piers at Sewalls 
Point, Norfolk, Va.; and by Frank McCabe, general agent, Southern 
Ry. Co., Charleston, S. C., for piers at Charleston, S. C., each of whom 
is hereby designated as an agent of the Commission therefor: which 
permit and direction shall be issued only upon a showing that the 
destination of the water movement of such coal is a United States 
coastwise point, or if otherwise, that the preference and priority 
hereby directed will not be impeded thereby, and in any event, that 
the shipper or consignee will be able to unload such coal at the port 
of transshipment without delay to the rail equipment. 

It is further ordered, That each of said common carriers by rail- 
road shall establish such rules and _ regulations respecting the 
placement of cars for unloading and of vessels for loading at such 
piers as will effect the preference and priority in transportation 
hereby directed, including the dumping of cars. 

And it is further ordered, That copies of this order be served upon 
the carriers hereinbefore described, and that notice of this order be 
given to the general public by depositing a copy thereof in the office 
of the secretary of the Commission at Washington, D. C. 


Service Order No. 7, the general preference and priority 
order, is as follows: 


It appearing, in the opinion of the Commission that because of a 
shortage of equipment and congestion. of traffic, aggravated by un- 
favorable labor conditions which continue to exist upon the lines of 
each and all the common carriers by railroad subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act within the territory east of the Mississippi River. 
and because of the inability of said common carriers properly and 
completely to serve the public in the transportation of coal, an 
emergency exists which requires immediate action: 

It is ordered, That such common carriers by railroad in the 
aforesaid territory which serve coal mines, whether located upon the 
line of said railroad or customarily dependent upon it for car supply 
(herein termed coal-loading carriers) be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed for the period of thirty consecutive days, be- 
ginning with June 21, 1920, to furnish such coal mines with open top 
ears suitable for the loading and transportation of coal (herein termed 
coal-cars) in preference to any other use, supply, movement, distri- 
bution, exchange, interchange, or return of such coal cars; provided. 
that such coal cars may be used in service moving in the direction 
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- of the mine or mines to be supplied, on the return movement, after 


the discharge of the coal lading thereof, upon a route not materially 
out of line and to points not beyond such mine or mines. ay 
It is further ordered, That all common carriers by railroad within 
said territory other than coal-loading carriers (herein termed non- 
coal-loading carriers) be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
during said period to deliver daily to a connecting coal-loading car- 
rier or carriers, empty or loaded coal cars up to the maximum ability 
of each of said non-coal-loading carrier to make such deliveries, and 
of each such connecting coal-loading carrier to receive and use the 
coal cars so delivered for the preferential purposes herein set forth. 
It is further ordered, That all such common carriers by railroad 
within said territory be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
forthwith, and during said period, to discontinue the use of coal cars 
for the transportation of commodities otherwise than as hereinbefore 
specified (a) as to each coal-loading carrier, so long as any coal mine 
remains to be served by it with coal cars, and (b) as to each non- 
coal-loading carrier, so long as deliveries of any coal cars to con- 
necting carriers may be due or remain to be performed under the 


of this order. ; : ene 
aa is further ordered, That all common carriers by railroad within 


territo hereinbefore described be, and they are hereby, author- 
came and directed, effective June 23, 1920, and until the further order 
of the Commission, to place an embargo against the receipt of coal 
by any consignee, and against the placement of coal cars for con- 
signment to any consignee, who shall fail or refuse to unload coal 
placed for unloading within twenty-four hours after such placement, 
until all coal so placed has been unloaded by such consignee, pro- 
vided, that this authorization and direction shall not interfere with 
the movement of coal under permit to any coal pool or pools when 
authorized by any order heretofore or hereafter entered by the Com- 


aon tg ‘ . 
rr is further ordered, That all rules, regulations and practices of 


said carriers with respect to car service are hereby suspended in so 
far only as conflicting with the directions hereby made; and that the 
authorizations and directions herein contained are to be considered 
as not conflicting with or superseding any service order heretofore 
entered by the Commission. : ; ‘ 

And it is further ordered, That copies of this order be served upon 
the carriers hereinbefore described, and that notice of this order 
be given to the general public by depositing a copy thereof in the 
office of the secretary of the Commission at Washington, D. C. 


Exactly opposite views as to what effect the Commission’s 
coal car service rules will have are held by chief officers in 
Washington of the big national coal organizations. J. D. A. 
Morrow, vice-president and chief executive officer of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, believes the effect of the order giving 
preference and priority to mine operators in the supply and 
movement of coal cars will be to increase the production of 
coal and a lowering of prices. George H. Cushing, of the 
American Wholesale Coal Dealers’ Association, believes the 
order giving priority to coastwise shipments of coal over those 
intended for transshipment to foreign ports will have the effect 
of creating a real shortage and sending prices up $2 a ton. 

According to Mr. Morrow, the order giving preference to 
coal operators in the supply of open-top equipment, by June 
23, had had a good effect on the coal supply in Ohio. In the 
east, he said, the possible good of that order had been neu- 
tralized by the strikes in Baltimore and Philadelphia. His con- 
viction, however, was that, with the increase in the supply of 
cars at the mines, the big operators would be able to send coal 
into the spot market and bring prices down from the $10 and 
$11 levels, to which, as he saw it, spot coal has been forced by 
the speculators and operators of mines that work only when 
there is a shortage, because only then are they able to produce 
coal and sell it in competition with the mine operators who 
are always in the market, trying to keep up a steady flow of 
coal, almost regardless of prices. : 

“The big, responsible operators are not getting the fancy 
prices you see mentioned,” said Mr. Morrow. “Go to any rep- 
utable operator and he will sell you coal at about $3.75 a ton. 
He may not be able to supply all you need, but he will try 
to send you some coal. I had to tell a number of men from 
the public utility companies in Baltimore to scurry around and 
get coal at whatever prices they could for the next ten days 
because it will take that long before the beneficial effect of 
the order of the Commission can be felt. It will take about 
that long, if there are no railroad strikes, to get rid of the 
shortage that exists now, simply because the mine operators 
have not been able to obtain cars in competition with other 
users of coal cars.” 

The railroads are glad to have an order directing them to 
sive preference, in the furnishing of cars, to the mine oper- 
ators. Until the Commission issued such an order, they could 
not deny the use of coal cars to shippers of other commodities 
without making themselves liable in damages to the shippers 
to whom they refused to furnish cars. 

The divergence in views between Cushing and Morrow is 
due, in large measure, it has been suggested by those who have 
had to do with both orders, to these facts: The mine oper- 
ators are interested chiefly in obtaining cars for loading. The 
members of the wholesale association are interested more in 
cetting the coal to move where they have sold coal. The pref- 
erence order issued for the benefit of New England, according 
to the interpretation put on it by most of those who are familiar 
with the facts antecedent to its issuance, means that when 
there are two cars of coal billed for transshipment by water, 
preference is to be given to the car that is billed for a coast- 
wise point. In other words, the coastwise coal is to have a 
preference over the export coal. . 

Some of the railroads, however, appear to be construing 
it to mean that preference and priority in shipments shall be 
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given to coal consigned to J. J. Storrow and other agents of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, both in furnishing cars 
and in moving them. New England, too, apparently believed 
it had received such preference and priority over coal and 
every other class of freight. That is what New England wanted. 
On such a theory, the fears of the wholesalers, it has been 
suggested, might be justified. The Commission, however, has 
not given a ruling on that point. 

Representatives of the New York state commission held a 
conference with Commissioners Aitchison and Clark with a view 
to improving the supply of coal for public utility corporations 
in that state. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A steady increase in the production of soft coal carried the 
output during the week ended June 12 to the highest level at- 


tained since before the switchmen’s strike, according to the 


weekly report of the Geological Survey. The total output (in- 
cluding bituminous, lignite, and coal coked at the mine) is esti- 
mated at 10,332,000 net tons. Compared with the 9,568,000 tons 
produced in the latest preceding full week (May 23-29), this 
was an increase of 8 per cent. 

The average production per working day was 1,722,000 net 
tons. This was still 6 per cent below the rate just before the 
switchmen’s strike, and 17 per cent below that of October, 1919. 


RESTRICTS USE OF FLAT CARS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


On account of the limited time in which to ship threshing 
machines, tractors and other machinery intended for harvesting 
this year’s crops, the car service commission has forbidden the 
use of flat cars for hauling passenger automobiles or other 
freight that ordinarily loads in other types of equipment. Flat 
cars may be used for loading automobiles boxed for export when 
shipping permits have been issued ocr authorized. 


ASSIGNED CAR RULE 


The directors of the Upper Potomac Coal Association, in 
the following resolutions, have endorsed the action of the Na- 
tional Coal Association in opposition to the assigned car rule: 





Whereas, the railroad companies are now making assignment of 
open-top cars for coal loading; and 

Whereas, certain railroads are assigning cars for fuel in a man- 
ner discriminatory and prejudicial to the welfare of the operators, the 
miners and the public; and 

‘Whereas, authority for the assignment of cars by railroad com- 
panies is in accordance with an order promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dated April 15, 1920, and effective April 16, 
1920, amending Rule 8 of Service Section Circular CS-31 (revised). 

Therefore be it 
_ Resolved, That the directors of the Upper Potomac Coal Associa- 
tion, Inc., at regular meeting held Monday, June 7, 1920, fully endorse 
the action taken by the National Coal Association as embodied in 
resolution passed at its annual convention held in Atlantic City, read- 
ing as follows: _ 

_.Your committee believes that the practice of assigned cars, 
which has been restored by the Commission and is now in effect, is 
contrary to the best interests of the consumers, the miners, the op- 
erators, the carriers and the public; is producing dangerous and wide- 
spread discontent and unrest among mine labor and is contrary to 
the Interstate Commerce Act as recently amended. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the general counsel 
of the Association be instructed to take immediately all proper steps 
to establish the illegality of the practice of assigned cars, and bring 
about its discontinuance.” 


ASSIGNED CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Some interesting correspondence on the subject of assigned 
cars has passed between Chairman Clark and J. V. Norman, 
the latter representing coal mine operators in Kentucky. The 
letter to Chairman Clark is as follows: 

“Much confusion apparently exists as to the length of time 
for which carriers must take the output of a mine in order that 
such mine may be considered an output mine, and that cars as- 
signed to it not counted. In the decisions of the Commission 
which are referred to in the Commission’s recent order it was 
held that the output must be taken for such reasonable time as 
would remove the mine from commercial competition with other 
mines. Prior to federal control it was generally understood, in 
our section of the country at least, that the output must be taken 
for a period of a year in order to bring the mine within the 
rule which permitted cars assigned to it to be eliminated from 
the count. 

“Under your recent order the carriers have placed various 
limitations upon the time for which the output must be taken 
and some of them are asserting the right to take the output for 
one day only and not count the cars furnished on such day. Of 
course, where this is done the mine comes immediately back into 
commercial competition and if the mine is given a 100 per cent 
supply of cars every third or fourth day and the cars not counted 
against it, its cost of production is so reduced as to give it a very 
great commercial advantage over other mines not so favored and 
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which are running only 40 to 50 per cent time. I understand 
that other carriers are putting a more reasonable construction 
on the rule. 

“It is my understanding that the recent order of the Com- 
mission as to assigned cars was issued in the exercise of its 
emergency powers to control and distribute cars and, in view of 
the varying interpretations placed upon this order by carriers, I 
wish to ask if it is not possible for the Commission, in connection 
with this emergency power, to prescribe a minimum time for 
which the output of a given mine must be taken in order that cars 
assigned to it be not counted.” 

Chairman Clark’s answer is as follows: 

“I have your letter of the 15th instant, reciting that some car- 
riers are interpreting the Commission’s order and holding as to 
use of assigned cars as permitting them to take the entire out- 
put of a mine for one day or for a few days and putting it back 
on the commercial basis for succeeding days. 

“This same question came up in 1916 in connection with the 
Illinois Central Railroad. At that time I wrote the president of 
the Taylor Coal Company of Chicago as follows: 


I think the inquiry contained in your letter of the 13th instant is 
fully answered in the text of the report of the Commission in Traer 
vs. C. & A. Railroad, 13 I. C. C., 451, special reference being had to 
what is said regarding counting of cars used for transportation of the 
carriers’ own fuel supply on pages 457, 458 and 459. Incidentally I 
remark that this decision was sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 
215 U. S., 452. 

In the decision to which yc: refer, In re Irregularities in Mine 
Ratings, 25 I. C. C., 286, we reai.:imed, at page 297, the holding above 
referred to. 

The decision in the Traer case clearly points out that where the 
carrier purchases a portion of the output of a mine which is compet- 
ing with other mines on its lines in commercial markets, it may not 
discriminate in favor of such mine by failing to count against it in 
the distribution of cars those cars which it furnishes to that mine for 
its own fuel. It seems to me obvious that the carrier may no more 
discriminate by taking the entire output of a mine one day and leav- 
ing the mine on a commercial basis the next day and not counting its 
own fuel cars against the mine, any more than it can unjustly dis- 
criminate by taking a portion of the output each day or each alter- 
nate day. The carrier does not, in my judgment, take the entire out- 
put of a mine unless it takes the entire output for a season, or at 
least for a substantial period, during which that mine is not engaged 
in producing coal which is in competition commercially with that 
produced by other mines on the same line. 


“And that apparently disposed of the question. I assume that 
now repeating, with approval of the Commission, what I then 
said will suffice in the instance to which you refer.” 


PROTESTS SOFT COAL EXPORT EMBARGO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a statement on June 16, J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of 
the National Coal Association, voiced a protest of bituminous coal 
operators against an embargo on the export of soft coal. Mr. 
Morrow said: 

“Certain interests are urging that an embargo be laid by 
the United States government on the overseas export of bitum- 
inous coal, for the alleged purpose of increasing the supply avail- 
able for American use and causing lower prices. The bituminous 
coal operators are opposed to such action, and they have made 
their position clear to the government authorities. They insist 
that it is wrong in principle and would not cure the present 
difficulty. 

“The coal operators are building up an export trade in coal 
which eventually will be one of the nation’s assets. Their enter- 
prise, they feel, ought to be fostered instead of being discour- 
aged and stopped. The coal which is going overseas is greatly 
needed abroad to run railroads, city gas plants and other public 
utilities. If these American supplies were cut off it would involve 
seriously our international relations and obligations and might 
result in distinctly unpleasant reprisals by foreign nations thus 
deprived of our coal. 

“If an embargo on export coal were laid a new principle 
would be established which would justify similar embargoes on 
the export of sugar, cotton, wheat, meat products, textiles, knit 
goods, boots and shoes, motor trucks and motor cars, gasoline 
and other products of American industry, for the same purpose 
of increasing the supply available for consumption in the United 
States, with reduction of prices to the home consumer. 

“Nobody is proposing to embargo the export of sugar, gaso- 
line, boots and shoes, clothing or any of these commodities. The 
total overseas export of coal from the United States in com- 
parison with the aggregate production is very small. From 
January 1 up to June 5, 221,000,000 tons of bituminous coal were 
produced in the United States. In the same period of time only 
about 7,000,000 tons of coal were exported, including shipments 
to the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad. 

“The cause of the coal difficulty in the United States at the 
present time is not big exports. Insufficient production of coal 
is the real difficulty. 

“The only reason that more coal is not produced is the fact 
that the operators do not have the railroad cars to ship the coal 
from the mines to the consumers. The Geological Survey re- 
ports show that during the month of May the mines were pre- 
vented from shipping 45 per cent of the coal they might have 
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shipped through lack of cars. Thus, even if no coal were being 
shipped abroad we would still be running from 5,000,000 to 7,000,- 
000 tons per month below the requirements of the United States 
alone. And nothing will help that situation except more rail- 
road cars at the mines to move the coal to consumers. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has full authority 
to give that relief. The railroads several weeks ago requested 
the Commission to direct the placing of additional cars at the 
coal mines. The National Coal Association a month ago also 
requested the Interstate Commerce Commission to take prompt, 
decisive action, so as to enable the operators to produce and dis- 
tribute adequate supplies of coal. 

“In the meantime an unlawful and unfair distribution of rail- 
road cars among the mines, put into effect by the carriers with 
the apparent sanction of the Commission, has made matters 
worse. 

“As yet the Interstate Commerce Commission has done noth- 
ing which deals effectively with the car shortage at the coal 
mines. Officials of the National Coal Association are taking the 
matter up again with the Commission, urging immediate action 
to provide the coal cars needed. If such action is forthcoming 
it will end any danger of coal shortage.” 


CAR SUPPLY REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A summary of general conditions, as to car supply as of 
June 14, was issued by the car service commission of the 
American Railroad Association on June 17. It is as follows: 


Box Cars. ; 

There is an active demand for box cars in all parts of the country 
and at no point are full requirements being met. The shortage is 
most pronounced in central and western districts. 

The movement of box cars to western territory from New England 
and the southeast is progressing satisfactorily and will result in im- 
proving the situation in that district. 

There is an acute shortage of ventilated box cars in the southern 
and southeastern sections on account of heavy vegetable crop already 
in process of movement. All lines have been asked to move this class 
of equipment in homeward direction empty in the event immediate 
loading is not available to southeastern or southwestern vegetable 
loading territory. 

Automobile Cars. 

The demand for automobile cars continues active. Attention 
should be given to movement of this class of equipment in accordance 
with instructions in effect. 

Flat Cars. 
.. in central and northwestern territory the demand for flat cars 
is considerably in excess of the available supply on account of heavy 
movement of agricultural implements, building material, etc. - 

. Shortages in southern territory also exist. 
Stock Cars. . 
- Heavy loading of stock continues in the west, the demand being 
increased in the southwest by dry weather affecting pastures. 

This class of car is also in demand for loading watermelons and 
new potatoes in the southeast and southwest. 

Refrigerator Cars. 
eavy demand for refrigerator cars in California. 

Due to the co-operation of the railroads in hauling empties west 
we have so far reasonably met requirements. It is essential that this 
movement be continued. More than 500 cars are being loaded daily 
and the peak has not been reached. It is conservatively estimated that 
the total movement of perishable freight under refrigeration for June 
will amount to 17,000 cars and about the same for July. The move- 
ment westward should equal the daily loading. 

Banana loading, New Orleans and Mobile, protected. 

Arrangements made to increase supply for dairy products and 
meat in the west. 

_ Requirements for peaches and other commodities in southeast 
being met currently. 
Open Top Cars. ; 
, In the first half of June bituminous coal production shows a sat- 
isfactory increase over performance during the last half of May. Spe- 
cial instructions, placed with all carriers to the effect that coal produc- 
tion must be protected on a 50 per cent basis before open top cars are 
distributed to other commodities, are expected to assist in increasing 
the coal production to what has been determined as absolutely neces- 
sary if seriously depleted fuel stocks are to be replenished during the 
period of favorable operating weather. The establishment of lake and 
tidewater coal pools by facilitating prompt unloading of coal at ports 
should further improve the situation. 

mpooant instructions have been issued requiring that mill gondola 
cars be moved promptly to the steel loading territories, and tempo- 
rary restrictions have been placed against using this class of equip- 
ment in the automobile movement. 

Circular CCS-33, issued June 2, provides for temporary curtail- 
ment of distribution of open cars to commodities other than coal 
until coal needs have been reasonably met. 


CAR SHORTAGE FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the week ended June 8, the average daily unfilled car 
orders amounted to 114,042, an increase, over the preceding 
week, in round numbers, of nearly 9,000 cars. The average 
shortage of coal cars was 30,803, much of the increase in the 
so-called shortage being the unfilled demands for cars for coal 
loading. The increase in the calls for coal cars is one of the 
facts that caused the Commission to issue the orders giving 
mine operators preference in the filling of requests for cars 
suitable for loading with fuel. 

Figures of this kind, veteran traffic men will admit, show 
that there is more demand for cars than can be immediately 
filled by the railroads. They will not admit, however, that the 
total of the demands is an accurate index to the number of 
cars that could have been added to the loading had the rail- 
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roads been able to fill the orders. It is known that, in times 
of an unusual demand for equipment, shippers will order more 
cars than they could load if their orders were filled in accord- 
ance with the literal terms. The figures, therefore, as a rule, 
are used by the American Railroad Association, by which they 
are prepared, with cautions about the propensity of shippers 
to ask for more than they could use, whenever there is an 
unusual demand. 

There is not uniformity, either, among the railroads in 
reporting so-called surpluses and shortages of cars. Some re- 
port as shortage cars not supplied to business houses which load 
L. C. L. shipments at their own warehouses, although the basic 
thought in making up the reports was to report only the cars 
intended for carload freight. Not all railroads hold themselves 
out to furnish cars for loading less-than-carload freight, even 
when the shipper says he is prepared completely to fill a car 
with freight moving at L. C. L. rates. 

To bring about uniformity in such reports, Chairman Ken- 
dall of the American Railroad Association has issued Circular 
CCS-43 as follows: 


For the purpose of uniformity, and in order that the figures 
reported on Form CS 11, Revenue Freight Car Location Summary, 
may reflect more nearly actual conditions as they _ affect the com- 
mercial shipper, please do not include cars furnished for less _carload 
merchandise when computing the percentage applied on orders for 
cars. The figures should apply only to cars furnished for commercial 
loading, and should reflect as nearly as possible the actual conditions 
as to car supply for the period. 


CAR ACCUMULATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An increase in the accumulations of cars is expected to 
show in the next summary of principal freight accumulations 
prepared by the car service commission of the American Rail- 
road Association, which will be for the week ending June 18, 
even if the new switchmen’s strikes are disposed of rapidly 
and satisfactorily. Railroad officials are suspected of believing 
it to be in their interest to make it appear that they are more 
successful in handling the so-called “outlaw” strikes than the 
facts warrant. The interest of the officials of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen is obvious. There is a jealousy between 
the organization composed exclusively of switchmen and the 
union of which W. N. Doak is vice-president and which numbers 
among its members both road and yard switchmen and brake- 
men. It is to the interest of Doak’s organization to show that it 
is the one that can control the switchmen. 

In the week ending June 11 the accumulations were reduced 
from 125,606 cars to 116,962, the high point being in the week 
of April 11, when the accumulations totaled 269,000 cars. The 
accumulations at the time the railroads were returned to their 
owners totaled 99,000. The total on June 11, on account of the 
presumably larger volume of business than in March, relatively 
speaking, was no greater than in the last week of federal control. 

There was a reduction in the week ending June 11 in every 
kind of accumulation for which the railroads could be held re- 
sponsible. The number of cars held on account of the inability 
of connections to accept was reduced from 32,972 to 28,857; 
for local destinations, from 39,563 to 36,560; on account of em- 
bargoes, from 7,748 to 6,327; and for export, from 35,046 to 
34,460. 

The number of cars held on account of the inability of con- 
signees to accept was increased from 4,300 to 4,862; held for 
purposes other than reconsignment, from 3,136 to 3,247. The 
number of cars held for reconsignment was reduced from 2,861 
to 2,649. 

The gradual reduction of accumulations, it is believed, is 
shown by the fact that on May 28 the number of cars in the 
accumulations was 159,209; on June 4, 125,606, and on June 11, 
116,962. The fresh strikes, even if they came to an end promptly, 
are believed to have resulted in the addition of thousands of 
cars to the accumulation totals. 


TRAFFIC SUMMARY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A parial advance summary of traffic on class I steam roads 
for March and for the three months ended with March of this 
year, was made public by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on June 18. Loaded car-miles showed an increase in the 
corresponding month of last year from 729,474,165 to 930,342,719. 
Empty car-miles increased from 327,810,304 to 348,803,550. 

In the three months ended with March the loaded car miles 
showed an increase for March from 2,105,415,516 to 2,621,198,063; 
the empty car-miles increased from 969,960,813 to 1,009,820,927. 

The figures for the month in the various districts increased 
as follows: New England, from 23,436,667 to 26,176,546; Great 
Lakes, 119,638,970 to 156,837,503; Ohio-Indiana, from 53,462,008 
to 74,761,366; Pocahontas, from 41,879,911 to 53,026,639; South- 
ern, from 136,679,041 to 179,562,966; Northwestern, from 128,- 
$45,926 to 151,251,653; Central Western, from 159,594,123 to 
198,580,612; Southwestern, from 65,937,519 to 90,145,434. 

In the three months the loaded freight car-miles increased 
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or decreased in the various districts as follows: New England 
decreased from 69,879,679 to 68,815,728; Great Lakes increased 
from 349,895,439 to 418,801,744; Ohio-Indiana increased from 
157,292,828 to 207,526,751; Pocahontas increased from 120,383,759 
to 149,290,385; Southern increased from 395,833,171 to 514,421,- 
792; Northwestern increased from 351,789,194 to 437,421,593; 
Central Western increased from 463,162,552 to 575,507,999, and 
Southwestern increased from 197,178,894 to 249,412,071. 


HOME CARS ON HOME LINES 


In Circular CCS-39, addressed to the chief operating officer of 
all roads, Chairman Kendall of the A. R. A. car service com- 
mission said: 

“The figures showing percentage of home cars on home 
lines for June 1 are not as favorable as anticipated. 

“On May 1 the percentage for all cars stood 25.9, on May 15 
this had dropped to 25.3 and on June 1 gained again to 25.7. 
There is an improvement in box cars in all districts except the 
Southern; coal cars show a falling off in all districts except the 
Allegheny, which remains at the May 15 figure, 32.2 per cent. 

“It is expected that June 15 figures, which will reflect the 
effect of relocation of cars under I. C. C. Service Orders 2 and 3, 
will show a distinct improvement. 

“This subject needs vigorous policing on the part of all. 
Will you lend your assistance toward making existing car serv- 
ice rules more fully effective?” 


EXPORT OF ARMS AND MUNITIONS 


In circular CCS-40, Chairman Kendall of the car service 
commission announced rules to govern the shipment of arms 
and munitions to points near the Mexican border, as follows: 


In order to comply with the President’s proclamation of July 12, 
1919, prohibiting the exportation of arms or munitions of war from 
the United States to Mexico, and to prevent the indiscriminate sale of 
arms and other munitions along the border: 

1. All railroads will immediately embargo all shipments of arms 
and ammunition to Mexican border points except those covered by 
government bills of lading; or those that are authorized by proper 
military authorities, or those that are authorized to be exported into 
Mexico by a license issued under the authority of the Secretary of 
State, as provided for in paragraph six (6) hereof. 

2. As used in this order, border points will be understood to be as 
follows, all points inclusive: The cities of Galveston and Houston; 
A. T. & S. F., Rincon and points south and west; El Paso & S. W., 
Alamo Gordo and points south and west; Tex. & Pac., Pecos and 
points west; Sou. Pac., Yuma to El Paso and all points south. In 
addition all points on and-south and west of a line following the Sou. 
Pac. from El Paso to San Antonio and the San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass from San Antonio to Corpus Christi. 

3. Among the arms and munitions of war referred to are included 
the following: Field guns, machine guns, automatic rifles, grenades, 
bombs, high power or caliber .22 or larger and ammunition for same, 
revolvers and automatic pistols and ammunition for same. 

This embargo does not include shot guns, shot gun ammunition 
and low power rifles of small caliber, such as are used in shooting 
galleries and ammunition for them; dynamite, blasting powder and 
other high explosives and fuses or caps for firing same. 

. Local persons, firms or corporations desiring shipments made to 

them at border points, as defined in paragraph two (2), will apply to 
the commander of the military forces at the nearest one of the foi- 
lowing points: San Antonio, Brownsville, Laredo, Eagle Pass, Del 
Rio, Marfa, El Paso, Columbus, Douglas, Nogales and Yuma. 
_ Such commander is authorized to approve these requests when, 
in his judgment, such arms and other munitions are not to be used 
for purposes inconsistent with the purpose of these restrictions. When 
his approval is obtained, it should be forwarded to the shipper for 
file with the bill of lading, as authority for the railroad to transport 
the property in question. 

5. To provide for the sale or shipment of arms or other munitions 
now at border points designated in paragraph two (2), the local intel- 
ligence officers will consider applications for such sale. Final action 
on application will rest with the commanding officers mentioned in 
paragraph four (4), above. 

6. Persons, firms or corporations having authority from the War 
Department to ship arms or munitions to border points will furnish 
the shipper a copy of such authority for file with the bill of lading 
covering the same. Persons, firms or corporations having authority 
from the Secretary of State to export arms or munitions into Mexico 
will furnish the shipper a copy of such authority for file with the 
bill of lading covering the same. 

7. Agents in billing shipments of arms and munitions as above 
described to border points or into Mexico, which have been properly 
authorized, will, for information of intermediate roads, place notation 
on waybill accompanying shipment, to the effect that authority from 
the War or State Departments, respectively, authorizing shipment, is 
on file at the office at point of origin. 

This supersedes American Railway Circular No. 13, dated July 3, 
1917, and any other instructions heretofore issued in conflict herewith. 


CUSHING TALKS ON TRANSPORTATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


George H. Cushing, managing director of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, in an address before the City Club 
of Washington, June 16, declared that transportation difficulties 
began to grow in 1901 “when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion began to abandon its ministerial position and to assume the 
powers of a dictator.” Mr. Cushing is a member of the Wash- 
ington terminal committee, but he said he was giving only his 
personal views. 

“I am not going to criticize the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission,” he said. “I have the utmost respect and admiration 
for its members. I have found them keen for the public inter 
est. I have found them sound in their conclusions. I believe 
that they have done as much as anyone could do in their posi 
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tion. Therefore, I am in no sense talking personalities. I am 
merely discussing principles of governmental action. That is a 
distinction which I realize it is extremely difficult to draw. 

“Going back over the years that I have devoted to the study 
of transportation, I am impressed with the fact that the govern- 
ment’s first interest in the carriers was to promote morality of 
railroad practice with respect to rates and financing. After a 
while it came per force to favor the financial stabilization of rail- 
way companies. 

“Thus the government concentrated attention upon details 
and neglected almost wholly the real function of the carriers, 
which is to give service to the shippers. 

“It was not, as a matter of fact, until late in 1918, when 
the war emergency was upon us, that governmental thought was 
ever directed even to the efficiency of the carriers. It is not 
yet centered upon the systematic growth of those carriers to 
meet the demands of business. I give but one fact to illustrate 
what I mean: 

“It must be apparent that if a railroad supplies cars to carry 
coal to a factory, it has not done its full duty until it also sup- 
plies cars to carry away the things made by the use of that coal. 
The statistics for 1918 and 1919 indicate that every ton of bitum- 
inous coal used in industry results, in round numbers, in seven 
tons of revenue freight upon the railways. 

“The coal production statistics for the last twenty-five years 
indicate that the annual increase in bituminous coal output is 
18,700,000 tons. The increase in consumption by households and 
railroads is relatively small. By far the largest percentage has 
gone directly into industry. The use of coal in industry has in- 
creased for five years at the rate of 15,000,000 tons per year. 
Therefore, since 1915, we have an accumulated and annual in- 
crease in consumption of coal by industry of at least 75,000,000 
tons. 

“The resultant increase in revenue freight on the railroads 
has been 525,00,0000 tons per year, of which 450,000,000 tons is 
general merchandise. Coal moves in open top cars. In the 
main, other commodities move in box cars. Therefore, the pur- 
chase and use of box cars should have been at the rate of six 
times that of open top cars. We have today enough open top 
cars to carry all the coal that is needed if those cars were, in 
proper proportion, devoted entirely to the coal trade. However, 
the other commodities must be carried. When box cars are not 
available, goods which normally move in box cars are moved in 
open top cars. That subtracts from the facilities available to 
the coal industry. 

“As a consequence of a lack of understanding of the greatest 
need of the carriers, as a result of the inability of the carriers to 
get needed money, and as a result of the inability of the carriers 
to persuade and even to compel their employes to use those 
facilities properly, we have reached a point where the carriers 
are wholly inadequate. 

“I find growing up in America a theory which twenty-five 
years ago I found growing up in other countries which were then 
experimenting with government control of carriers. They ad- 
mitted then that the steam railroads were inadequate to the task 
of moving the commerce. They began searching for auxiliary 
lines of transportation. Europe went in strong for artificial 
waterways. Australia and New Zealand went in strong for road 
transportation. You know to what extent waterways carried 
the commerce of Europe. The extreme is perhaps in Russia, be- 
cause it had the most autocratic control of its railroads. As a 
consequence it hauled nearly three times as much commerce on 
its canals as on its rails. What you are not so familiar with is 
that wholesale merchants in Sidney were, fifteen years ago, haul- 
ing their wares by wagon drawn by mule teams a distance of 150 
miles in successful competition with the railways. 

“We are coming to espouse the same theory in this country, 
namely, that since the railways are inadequate beyond redemp- 
tion, we must build auxiliary lines of transportation—waterways 
and auto truck roads. 

“Recognizing the impotence of rail transportation and the 
tedious process of building up auxiliary carriers, we are forced 
to the adoption of some expedient. No one has thought, appar- 
ently, to solve the problem by relieving the carriers of their 
fetters and of allowing them to develop themselves by normal 
business processes. 

“Instead, in every committee which has anything to do with 
the operation of the railways—even in the small terminal com- 
mittees—you hear lengthy discussion around the two words, 
which, to me, are the most hateful words in the English lan- 
guage—priorities and embargoes. 

“In a word, rather than allow the carriers to grow to a size 
commensurate with the business of the country, it is proposed 
by priorities and embargoes to pare the business of the country 
down to where it will fit the capacity of the starved carriers. We 
do not propose to extend the carriers. We propose instead to 
whittle business down to a point where the carriers can handle 
it. This means that having suspended the growth of the rail- 
ways, it is proposed that we set out deliberately to stunt the 
growth of business. By that means we put the American nation 
—essentially a commercial nation—in a straight jacket and 
then compress it to certain dimensions even as the Chinese 
women did their feet. It is urged that we say: ‘Beyond these 
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limits American business shall not grow.’ To my way of think- 
ing no sane nation ever adopted a more insane policy.” 


SHORTAGE OF COAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureaii 


In a statement, June 23, J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of 
the National Coal Association, replied to a statement issued from 
the Attorney-General’s office earlier in the day concerning coal 
shortage. The statement follows: 

“The public statement of the Department of Justice regard- 
ing the present bituminous coal situation is most misleading. It 
refers to an ‘alleged shortage of production’ and gives the im- 
pression that there is no real shortage of coal. 

“On account of the coal miners’ strike last fall, coal stocks 
were practically exhausted, and during the following severe 
winter they were not made up. Accordingly on April 1, the be- 
ginning of the new coal year, instead of the country having the 
customary stocks of 35,000,000 tons of coal, there were in the 
bins of consumers not over 10,000,000 tons. The new coal year, 
therefore, inherited 25,000,000 tons’ deficit from the miners’ strike 
of last fall. On account of the switchmen’s strike this spring, 
production and shipments of bituminous coal during April and 
May were between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 tons less than cur- 
rent needs of the United States. Therefore, at present the out- 
put of bituminous coal in the present coal year is about 35,000,000 
tons behind the needs of the country. 

“There is a real shortage, but it is not a hopeless situation 
by any means, and there is no occasion for public alarm. We 
must, however, face the facts of the shortage frankly and plainly. 

“It is nonsense to argue, from comparative figures of former 
years, that the country is not short of coal now. Consumers all 
over the eastern part of the United States know perfectly well 
that their supplies are short. Shipments to the northwest by 
way of the Great Lakes are only one-third of usual shipments. 

“Civic bodies and public utilities are appealing to the gov- 
ernment for relief from the shortage. This situation is ac- 
centuated throughout the Eastern states, which are dependent 
upon production in the Appalachiar fields. Weekly reports of 
the U. S. Geological Survey on coal production show entire 
mining districts in the Eastern parts of the United States 
operating at only 30 to 50 per cent of mine capacity. The 
failure of operators to ship coal is shown by these same offi- 
cial reports to be due practically entirely to lack of cars to 
iransport the product. 

“The coal shortage is due simply and solely to lack of cars 
in which to ship the product from the mines to consumers. 
Increase of cars for larger shipments which the mines have been 
trying for weeks to make, is the practical remedy. This has 
been recognized by the Interstate Cemmerce Commission in its 
service order No. 7, alluded to in the Department of Justice 
statement. This is a constructive step, which has been urged 
both by the railways and coal producers for 6 weeks, and is 
proof positive of the knowledge the Commission has of the 
existing shortage and the remedy for it. 

“The effectiveness of the Commission’s order in the north- 
eastern section of the country has been interfered with by the 
recurrence of the switchmen’s strike. If the order can be put 
into effect by the railways in the northeast and other parts of 
the country and cars are given the mines to ship their output 
to consumers, production will at once increase, there will be 
plenty of coal and an end will be put to the prices obtained 
by irresponsible speculators for a fragment of the current pro- 
duction. This is exactly the result which the responsible coal 
operators of the United States have been seeking to have 
brought about through the issuance of such an order as that 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the past 6 weeks. 

“The National Coal Association and coal producers every- 
where have been co-operating with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroads and various government agencies and 
departments in practical efforts to relieve the present situa- 
tion, and will continue to do so. The situation merely requires 
the continuance of such practical measures as have already 
been instituted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If 
effectively carried out, these orders will permit the shipment of 
sufficient coal to make up the present deficit and will avoid 
the danger of shortage next fall and winter.” 


DEMURRAGE TAX REFUND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That part of the office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue having to do with the refund of taxes erroneously 
paid has announced that it is prepared to consider applications 
for a refund of taxes paid on demurrage. That is to say, the 
Commissioner is prepared to carry out the spirit of the revised 
Treasury Decision No. 2022, in which it was held that demurrage 
is not transportation and that, therefore, the shipper who pays 
demurrage is not subject to the war tax imposed on his trans- 
portation bills. According to the present intention of the Treas- 
ury Department officials, they will refund the taxes paid on de- 
murrage as soon as shippers can present their claims and they 
can be examined for vouchering and .payment. . 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

roblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Defect in Cars Furnished by Shipper 


Michigan.—Question: The question has come up as to who 
should stand the loss on a car of gasoline which was switched 
to our siding in a leaking condition. The oil company that 
made this shipment to us have furnished us with an affidavit 
showing the car in first class condition when loaded. The rail- 
road company handling this car advised the car met with no 
rough or unusual handling and, as this car was privately owned 
equipment and that the loss was no doubt due to mechanical 
defect due to ordinary wear and tear, and, therefore, they are 
unable to admit of any liability for loss claimed. 

Answer: The duty of furnising suitable vehicles rests upon 
the carrier and not upon the shipper; and the failure to dis- 
charge this duty is negligence, from the consequences of which 
the carrier is not permitted to free himself by imposing upon 
the shipper the duty of selecting vehicles which are suitable. 
But if the shipper freely and voluntarily chooses not to rely 
upon this absolute duty of the carrier to furnish suitable ve- 
hicles, and takes upon himself for a sufficient consideration, in 
the form of a reduced rate or otherwise, the duty of selecting 
vehicles which are suitable for the goods he intends to have 
carried, he cannot hold the carrier liable for injuries arising 
from such patent defects as he ought to have discovered in 
his examination of the vehicle. Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d 
Edition, Volume 2, section 508. Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, 
section 1018, says: “If the consignor undertakes to furnish the 
car used in transportation, the carrier is not liable for a loss 
resulting from the defective condition of the car.” If the tank 
ear furnished and loaded by the shipper was defective, from 
which the loss of oil resulted, your claim would be against the 
shipper and not against the carrier. 


Delivery of Astray Shipment 


IHlinois.—Question: Will you kindly give us your decision 
regarding free astray freight? According to the interpretation 
we have, free astray freight should be delivered on presentation 
of bill of lading or other proof of ownership. The question is, 
there is on hand at this station a shipment which bears a con- 
singee’s marks very plainly, but does not show the shipper’s 
marks. This consignee, however, claims this shipment origi- 
nated with some line in Oklahoma. He has the original bill 
of lading, but refuses to surrender same, claiming that there 
is no law that can demand this. 

Answer: Under the Pomerene bill of lading act, a carrier, 
in the absence of some lawful excuse, is bound to deliver goods 
upon a demand made by the consignee named in the bill for the 
goods. In case the carrier refuses or fails to deliver the goods, in 
compliance with the demand by the ionsignee, the burden is upon 
the carrier to establish the existence of a lawful excuse for such 
refusal or failure. By section 9 of sais act, the carrier is justified 
in delivering goods to one who is a person lawfully entitled to 
possession, or the consignee named in a straight bill for the 
goods, except where the carrier has been requested by person 
having a right of property or possession in the goods, not to 
make such delivery, or had information at the time of delivery 
that it was to a person not lawfully entitled to possession of 
the goods. 

So that in an astray shipment, billed straight, the carrier 
should deliver it to the consignee named in the Dill, even 
though the consignee refuses to surrdender the bill, unless the 
carrier has information that the consignee has no right of the 
property or possession in the same. 


Time to File Claim 


Tennessee.—Question: Please refer to caption “Missouri,” 
Vol. XXV, No. 13, March 27, 1920. It appears from second 
paragraph of question that claimant’s correspondence in regard 
to tracing shortage must have dated within the four months’ 
period. It is our understanding that written notice to trace 
undelivered consignment or any portion thereof, shall be con- 
sidered as date of claim which may subsequently be filed. We 
are unable to cite authority for this, but do recall such a ruling 
or expression from some source. We should be glad to be 
further enlightened on this point. 

Answer: To the best of our knowledge all authorities, 
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whether the courts or the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
have held to the view that the bill of tading provision requiring 
claims to be filed within six months after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed, in cases of non-delivery, must be 
strictly complied with, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has, in rule 510, Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, announced 
the precise manner in which such claims ought to be filed. 
In the matter of instituting suits within two years and one 
day, as prescribed in the bill of lading, in such instances where 
the notice of claim was seasonably filed, some latitude has been 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case 
of Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. Director-General et al., 55 
L ¢.. c. 


Consignor’s Duty to Accept Delayed Shipment 


Massachusetts.—Question: On April 8, 1919, we delivered a 
shipment of three cases to railroad for transportation to a cer- 
tain destination. On April 25, the shipment is delivered and 
signed for without exceptions, delivery receipt describes ship- 
ment correct, but shows a different party as consignor. Con- 
signee reports to us one case short, evidently received one 
case from some other shipment to make complete check of 
number of packages on delivery. On May 13 we report to rail- 
road one case short and request tracer to locate shortage. Up 
to January 29, 1920, they claim shipment delivered in full, yet 
on January 10, the agent at destination reports the missing 
case found and requests disposal orders. On December 19, 
1919, after manufacturing and shipping a duplicate lot to re- 
place shortage, we entered claim for loss with the initial carrier. 

Now the carriers come back with the excuse that they do 
not guarantee any specific time for delivery on freight ship- 
ments, treat this as a delay instead of a loss, the delay slight, 
and ask for disposal orders. Are we not right in demanding 
payment of the claim? 

Answer: The failure to deliver the goods within a reason- 
able time by the carrier is only a breach of the contract of 
carriage, and the carrier is liable for the damage incurred by 
reason of the delay; but the consignee cannot refuse to accept 
the goods on account of the unreasonable delay in the carriage 
and sue for a conversion. So long as the goods have a market 
value, it is the duty of the consignee to accept the same and 
sell at the best possible price, and hold the carrier liable for 
the difference between the sale price and the value of the goods 
at destination at the time they should have been delivered. 
If the goods had no market value, then the consignee may 
abandon them and hold the carrier liable for their full value. 


Correction 


In answer to “Mexico,” p. 1032, June 5, seventh line, ap- 
pears the word “liability.” It should have been “disability.” 
Demurrage Resulting from Embargo 

Kentucky.—Question: “A” placed car for loading lumber 
on the team track on the morning of May 12 at our request 
for loading to some eastern destination; when car had been 
loaded, bill of lading requested, the carrier refused to issue, 
advising that there was an embargo in effect, and the car must 
be unloaded or held on demurrage. What authority, if any, 
has the railway for assessing demurrage on basis of the above? 

Answer: In Docket ino. 10794, Cleveland Cooperage Co. 
vs. Director-General, C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 57 I. C. C. 423, 
the Commission held that, although embargoes are placed by 
reason of a carrier’s disability, demurrage may properly be 
assessed for a detention for which the shipper is directly re- 
sponsible and which he can avoid or abate by unloading the 
car within the free time or by billing it to an unembargoed 
point. 

Misdescription of Commodity in Bill of Lading 


Ohio.—Question: We shipped to one of our customers sev- 
eral cars of steel castings and finally there collected at the 
customer’s plant, 62,000 pounds of defective castings, which 
the customer returned to us, describing as defective castings. 
The railroad company applied the fifth class rate of 17 cents 
per hundredweight, and when we received the freight bill we 
corrected it to the scrap rate of $2.30 per gross ton, as these 
castings had no value for anything except melting. The rail- 
road company claim that, inasmuch as the shipment was de- 
scribed as defective castings instead of scrap castings the 
commodity rate cannot be applied. Kindly advise your opinion. 

Answer: The fact that the commodity in question was 
described as defective castings in the bill of lading does not 
preclude the application of the scrap iron rate thereon if the 
commodity was in fact, scrap iron. 

Refund of Demurrage Charges Assessed at Port 

California.—Question: Effective December 30, 1919, an ar- 
rangement became operative between carriers serving north 
Atlantic ports and steamship companies, whereby shippers were 
relieved of responsibility when shipments for export missed the 
vessel for which booked or were subjected to demurrage 
charges resulting from delays over which shippers had no 
control. , 

May we ask for an opinion through your columns, as to 
whether we would be entitled to reparation for such charges 
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demanded on shipments reaching the port the first part of De- 
cember, 1919, or would we be compelled to pay these charges 
without redress. Answer: In our opinion claims for refund 
of demurrage charges assessed under the circumstances out- 
lined in your communication would not be favorably considered 
by the Commission, 

Reconsignment—Carrier Liable for Additional Charges Result- 

ing from Failure to Observe Shipper’s Instructions 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We recently issued instructions 
to the New York Central Railroad to divert two tank cars 
loaded, that were destined to Reading, Pa., to our account at 
Dunkirk, N. x. 

These instructions were issued one day prior to delivery 
of cars to the New York Central at Streator, Ill., and we re- 
ceived advice one week later from the local office of the N. 
Y. C., that diversion had been accomplished O. K. through 
their Cleveland office. However, cars were allowed to go 
through as originally billed and arrived at original destination, 
namely, Reading, Pa. 

Inasmuch as we worked on the strength of the advice that 
diversion had been accomplished, and suffered a heavy loss in 
rebilling these cars from Reading to Dunkirk, we would ap- 
preciate your views as to our grounds for claim against the 
N. Y. C. for loss sustained. We are aware that the reconsign- 
ment tariff does not insure any diversions, but this case would 
seem to be nothing but negligence, and inefficiency on the part 
of the New York Central’s Cleveland office. 

Kindly advise us if there has ever been a decision ren- 
dered before on a case of this nature, and your opinion as to 
our being entitled to entertain claim against the New York 
Central for the rate on back haul of these cars from Reading, 
Pa., to Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Answer: While the Commission in its opinion in the Re- 
consignment Case, 47 I. C. C. 590 held that a rule providing 
that if request is made for the diversion or reconsignment of 
freight, the carrier will make diligent effort to locate the ship- 
ment and effect the desired service, but will not be responsible 
for failure to do so unless such failure is due to negligence of 
its employes is justified, if the failure to reconsign was due 
to the carrier’s negligence the carrier is responsible for the 
additional freight charges incurred as a result of its negligence. 
(See Hathway Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., Unreported 
Opinion 544; Reeves Coal Co. vs. Pere Marquette R. R. Co., 34 
I.. C. C. 21 and Central Foundry Co. vs. Southern Ry., 42 I. C. 
C. 333.) 

Reconsignment—Change in Name of Consignee 


New Jersey.—Question: We had a car arrive consigned 
to ourselves and before car was placed we ordered same de- 
livered to another party. Car was placed and unloaded, and 
the railroad company assessed a $5.00 charge for this service, 
claiming that a change in consignee was made, in accordance 
with GO I. C. C. 8763, Rule 11. We would like to know whether 
this charge was legally assessed, as we believe that no charge 
should be made. 

Answer: Under the provisions of Rule 11 of the uniform 
reconsigning rules, it depends upon when the instructions are 
given as to whether any charge or whether the $2.00 or the 
$5.00 charge is made. Inasmuch as the carriers have assessed 
a charge of $5.00, we assume that you did not give your order 
for reconsignment within 24 hours after the arrival of car at 
destination or terminal yard. 


Notice of Claim—Time Within Which to File 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Your answer to Indiana in the 
May 22nd issue on the time in which to file claims. Under the 
following circumstances, has the claimant forfeited his right to 
recovery from the carriers? 

Carrier A accepts three carloads on-one bill of lading, final 
delivery to be made by B in switch movement. A delivered to 
B two of the cars which B constructively placed and notified 
consignee. On the third car, both carrier’s records agree as 
to date of delivery to B, whose records also indicate that car 
travelled on an outbound movement over road B. Owing to 
chaotic conditions prevailing during the war period, consignee 
did not notify carriers of intention to file a claim until a year 
or so later. 

Answer: <A condition precedent to the bringing of a suit 
for loss of a shipment is the filing of a claim in writing with 
the originating or delivering carrier within six months after 
a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. Failure to comply 
with this provision of the bill of lading is.a bar to a suit for 
the loss of the goods, regardless of the conditions referred to 
in your communication. 

Claims—Time Within Which to File 

Ohio.—Question: One of our branches has just reported 
to this department their inability to secure credit from the fac- 
tory to which they returned merchandise for credit. 

Shipment was forwarded during June of 1919, and through 
oversight they failed to refer the matter to us within such 
time as would enable us to file claim against the transportation 
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company within the six months’ limitation. The situation is 
as follows: 

The railroad company claims the shipment was delivered 
to consignee, and that they hold the receipt signed merely with 
the name of the person whom the railroad states was the 
truckman of the consignee at the time mentioned. Consignee, 
however, claims that there has never been in their employ 
a person bearing the name shown on railroad company’s re- 
ceipt, although the railroad agent at destination also claims 
to hold receipt for other shipments delivered to consignee bear- 
ing the same signature. Had the matter been referred to this 
department in time we could have filed claim against the rail- 
road company and it would then have been up to them to prove 
that the shipment was delivered to the proper party. 

The purpose of this letter is to ask that you advise us, if 
in your opinion, a suit against the carrier at this time would 
be successful, if based on the fact that the carrier was guilty 
of diversion, in the way of delivering the shipment to a per- 
son other than the consignee, or if you believe a suit should 
be instituted against the consignee. 

Answer: Paragraph 3 of Section 3 of the bill of lading 
provides that a claim for loss of a shipment, as a condition 
precedent to recovery, must be made in writing to the originat- 
ing or delivering carrier within six months after a reasonable 
time for delivery of the property has elapsed. Inasmuch as 
claim was not filed within this period of time, suit cannot be 
brought against the carrier. 

Your only recourse, if you have one, is against the con- 
signee for failure to notify you regarding the matter, in time 
to file claim within the six months period, and this will de- 
pend upon the circumstances surrounding the return of the 
goods. 

Reconsignment vs. Reshipment 


New Jersey.—Question: Kindly advise us regarding the 
following: We shipped a carload lumber to a certain point, 
and when car arrived our customer broke seals, took some of 
the lumber out of the car, and put it back again, refusing the 
shipment. The freight and demurrage charges were paid and 
bill of lading was sent to the agent at that point, who signed 
and returned same. However, the agent advanced on this car 
$60.00 penalty and $5.00 reconsignment charge. We do not 
see how penalty can be assessed on this shipment, as the tariff 
reads that same is assessed for reconsignment, and in this 
case it was an entirely new bill of lading contract. Also ad- 
vise whether a reconsigning charge is to be assessed when a 
car arrived at a certain point, seals broken and new bill of 
lading issued, signed and accepted by the agent with all charges 
advanced. 

Answer: In D. E. Wood Butter Co. vs. C., C., C. & St. L. 
Ry Co. et al., 16 I. C. C. 374, the Commission said: “It is well 
settled that a shipper has the right to consign a shipment to a 
given point, pay charges upon it, assume custody and take 
possession of the property, and later reship it to another point 
under rates lawfully applicable to such shipment. Morgan et al. 
vs. Mo., Kan. & Tex. Ry. Co. et al., 12 I. C. C. Rep. 525, 528. 
As a matter of fact, however, neither of the shipments in con- 
troversy passed into the possession of complainant at Chi- 
cago. It did not pay the freight charges at that point nor in 
any manner assume custody of the property. Under such cir- 
cumstances the carriers were bound to apply the through rate 
to the shipment when it arrived at Evansville.” 

It appears that in the instant case, possession of the ship- 
ment was taken at the first destination and that, therefore, 
under the circumstances neither the penalty charge nor a re- 
consigning charge sheuld be assessed, 


Shipments Tendered Subject to Delay 


California.—Question: A carload of a perishable commodity 
was tendered to and accepted by the railroad company for ship- 
ment via rail to a Gulf port, thence steamer to New York. Bill 
of lading indorsed “subject to delay.” From the railroad we 
understand that the daily average of cars on hand between the 
dates the waybill was received by the railroad and the date 
shipment was finally forwarded from port of transshipment, 
where car remained from 40 to 50 days, was about 1,400 cars. 
When the shipment finally arrived in New York the commodity 
was badly damaged through mold. Protest was lodged with 
the carrier and at some considerable expense the shipment was 
reconditioned, part of the shipment being necessarily destroyed 
account unmerchantable condition. Ocean carrier does not ad- 
mit liability, claiming no delay after receipt by them. Rail car- 
rier claims not liable account congestion. 

What is the effect of the notation on bill of lading “subject 
to delay?” Can it be construed to serve as sufficient notice 
upon shipper of congested condition of rail lines and/or of port 
of transshipment so as to relieve carrier of liability for dam- 
age resulting from delay due to such congestion? 

Answer: It is the duty of a carrier to transport goods 
promptly and without unreasonable delay to their destination. 
In the absence of an express contract stipulating the time within 
which the carrier is to transport and deliver the goods, the law 
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implies a promise to do so within a reasonable time. But a 
carrier is not an insurer as to the time occupied in the trans- 
portation. It is not liable for delay in transportation if ordinary 
care and diligence are used in the transportation and delivery 
thereof to the consignee, with all possible dispatch. If a carrier 
has supplied itself with all reasonable and necessary facilities 
and appliances for conducting and carrying on in a prompt, 
skillful and careful manner the business in which it is engaged, 
and for transporting without unreasonable delay the usual and 
ordinary quantity of freight offered it for transportation, it 
would not be bound to be prepared for unusual and extraordi- 
nary contingencies, which it could not foresee or anticipate. 
So that where a carrier’s failure to transport goods was due 
to a congestion of traffic, and the shipper knew at the time it 
offered the goods for shipment that on account of the heavy 
traffic and large demands for cars, the carrier could not trans- 
port it with usual rapidity, or was notified of the congestion 
of the traffic, the carrier would not be liable for delay caused by 
such a condition, when it exercised all reasonable care and dili- 
gence to meet the demands made upon it for transportation. 
A notation in the bill of lading “subject to delay” made before 
or at the time of receiving the goods from the shipper, is equiv- 
alent to such notice to the shipper as brings the carrier within 
the protection of the rule above set forth. 


Loss in Transit by Carrier Claiming Warehouseman 


Missouri.—Question: We have a claim with the railroad 
company covering loss of 10 gallons alcohol shipped to one of 
our customers in Nebraska. The railroad company is attempt- 
ing to decline claim, stating that the shipment arrived at des- 
tination January 2 and that the agent called our customer over 
the phone every day until January 6 and on the night of Janu- 
ary 6 the freight station was broken into and the alcohol stolen. 
They further state they are not responsible for the loss, inas- 
much as their responsibility ceaseS after 48 hours and they 
can be held for warehousemen only after that time. 

What we would like to know is whether or not the position 
taken by the railroad company is correct, and, if it is, what 
action we would be obliged to take in order to collect for the 
shortage? We know there is a law pertaining to the responsi- 
bility of a warehouseman, but we do not believe it applies in 
this case. 

Answer: If the loss of 10 gallons of alcohol occurred while 
the shipment was in transit, through the fault or negligence 
of the carrier, and not through pilferage while stored in the 
freight station at destination, then the carrier is liable, on your 
filing notice of claim within six months after delivery of the 
remainder of the shipment at destination. The law covering 
the liability of a carrier as warehouseman has no application 
to that part of a shipment that was lost before it arrived at 
destination, since a carrier’s changed duty as a warehouseman 
does not begin until the shipment has arrived at destination, 
and consequently the limitation of the carrier’s responsibility 
after the expiration of 48 hours cannot be invoked in that part 
of the shipment lost in transit. 


Truck Company as Carrier Liable for Injuries 


Michigan.—Question: Is a truck company hauling goods 
for various shippers considered as a common carrier and, in 
the event one of these trucks running into a person and killing 
or injuring them, who is liable for damages, the shipper of the 
goods or the truck company? 

Answer: Persons who are engaged im the business of trans- 
porting goods from place to place in a city, in drays or trans- 
fer wagons, are usually regarded as common carriers. Lawson 
vs. Connelly (Mich.), 114 N. Y. 623. A wagoner who carries 
goods for hire is responsible as a common carrier, though trans- 
portation is only an occasional and incidental employment. 
Moss vs. Bettie, 57 Tenn. 661; Harrison vs. Roy, 39 Miss. 396; 
Chevallier vs. Straham, 2 Texas 115. If so employed as a com- 
mon carrier for hire, by one who has no interest in or control 
over the truck company, the parties so hiring the truckman 
would not be liable for an injury done by the truckman any 
more than would be a shipper liable for the injuries done by 
the rail or water carrier while transporting the goods of said 
shipper. 

Proof of Lost Shipment via Connecting Lines 


Virginia——Question: This company made shipment one bale 
merchandise to F. E. F. at X, in error. F. E, F. advised ship- 
ment would not be accepted. We requested F. E. F. to forward 
to A. B. C. at Y, which request he complied with by forward- 
ing via express, no charges following. Consignees at final des- 
tination advises of a concealed loss. Now, as shipment was 
handled by an express company, also railroad company, I don’t 
know who is to be held responsible and at what end claim 
should be filed. The shipment was sold f. o. b. Lynchburg. 

Answer: The foregoing question indicates that there were 
two separate and distinct shipments, that by freight from Lynch- 
burg to X, and that by express from X to Y, and that the 
shipment was not reconsigned at X wnder any tariff provision 
for the through shipment. Consequently, the filing of a claim 
with the initial carrier at Lynchburg does not cover a loss oc- 
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curring while the shipment was in the possession of the express 
company for transportation between X and Y, and unless you 
had some positive evidence as to the points between which the 
loss occurred, it would be prudent for you to file a claim with 
the initial carrier at Lynchburg and also one with the express 
company at X, and then later endeavor to develop some evi- 
dence by which you might show over what route the loss oc- 
curred, since some positive evidence of this character you must 
present. 
Refund Express Charges 

Indiana.—Question: Some time ago we filed claim against 
the present express company for a shipment lost in transit on 
which we prepaid the charges and included these charges in 
our claim. The express company would not pay our claim until 
the item of prepaid charges was taken out of the claim, they 
basing their refusal to refund the charges on the grounds that 
they were paying us for ‘the merchandise the same amount we 
received from the consignee (which, of course, is true) and that 
we had not lost anything, they taking the place of the customer. 
We amended the claim by striking out the item of charges, as 
they were small, but we still feel we are entitled to reimburse- 
ment of prepaid charges, as the carrier did not complete its 
contract, by not delivering the shipment, and should not be en- 
titled to the charge for doing so. 

Kindly let us have your opinion on this and also cite us 
to any authoritative reference so that we can refer it to the 
express company to show them where they are wrong and so 
avoid this trouble in the future. 

Section 3 of the uniform bill of lading includes the charges 
in claims on freight shipments, but there is not anything in the 
express receipt that mentions the refund of charges in matters 
of this kind. In looking through I. C. C. Conference Rulings. 
Bulletin ‘No. 7, we fail to find any reference that would cover 
a case of this nature. 

Answer: A similar question was answered on page 623 of 
the April 3, 1920, issue of The Traffic World, reading as fol- 
lows: “The opinion given you by the legal department of the 
American Railway Express is substantially correct. In express 
shipments shippers declare the value of each shipment in case 
of loss or injury and the company charges a rate dependent 
upon the value declared. This value the law presumes will 
fully indemnify or compensate the shipper, so that the shipper 
received the exact amount from the carrier in case of loss or 
injury that he would have received from the consignee in the 
event that the carrier had made a complete delivery to the 
consignee in fulfillment of its contract of carriage; in the ab- 
sence of any statutory law or contract between the parties, the 
carrier’s liability for damages is computed on the basis of the 
value of the property at place of destination, with freight 
charges allowed the carrier, and it is only when by contract or 
by statutory law the damages are computed at the value of the 
property at place of shipment that the shipper is entitled to a 
refund of his freight charges. 


Refund Express Charges 


Montana.—Question: In your April 10, 1920, issue of The 
Traffic World, on page 654, “Michigan” inquires as to express 
charges on repair parts. Does your answer cover the question 
as presented? We have a similar case on which the railway 
company refuses to allow express charges on repair parts and 
we would be glad to know if the carriers. must pay express 
charges on repairs for damages caused on their line. 

Answer: The question of allowance for either freight or 
express charges for repairing or duplicating a damaged ship- 
ment is one of tariff rules or regulations. In a similar question 
from “Pennsylvania” we gave an answer on page 927 of the May 
22, 1920, issue of this paper, as follows: “A carrier is forbidden 
from furnishing free or reduced rates in any instance, except 
where its published tariffs allow the same under certain lawful 
conditions, and where the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
permitted the same. For instance, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission holds that an allowance for express charges would 
not be a proper one when the original shipment moved by 
freight. In the case of Larkin Company vs. Erie & N. W. 
Transportation Company et al., 34 I. C. C. 108, the Commission 
said that provisions relative to freight charges made to replace 
previous articles lost has resulted in an unlawful practice. 
Further, that where charges on lost articles as part of ship- 
ment are less than minimum charge on articles if shipped alone, 
carriers should collect charge on full shipment and should 
transport a like article free of charge.” 


Delay in Shipments Perishable Freight 


lowa.—Question: We shipped a carload of perishable prod- 
ucts to the south about April 8. We hold clear receipt from 
the carrier, and also asked them regarding the Wast St. Louis 
gateway and was told they were open there. Next day the com- 
mercial agent called and stated that East St. Louis was closed, 
and they would have to divert the car through some other 
junction point, which they did, but instead of diverting same 
through the regular junction point named in tariff, other than 
East St. Louis, they took the car to within sixty miles of Chi- 
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cago and gave it to another line there for delivery, which re- 
sulted in the car getting into a congested area near Chicago 
and the car was seven days getting to and out of this junction 
point and was until 18th, or ten days, getting to destination, 
whereas the schedule is four days. The products were off, re- 
suling in a five-hundred-dollar claim on the car, they evidently 
meglecting the re-icing en route. Can they refuse payment on 
this claim, under section one, paragraph two, of uniform bill of 
lading? 

Answer: Section one, paragraph two, of the uniform bill of 
lading, in part, reads: “Except in case of negligence of the 
carrier or party in possession (and the burden to prove freedom 
from such negligence shall be on the carrier or party in pos- 
session), the carrier or party in possession shall not be liable 
for loss, damage or delay occurring while the property is stopped 
and held in transit on the request of the shipper, owner or 
party entitled to make such request, or resulting from a defect 
or vice in the property, or from riots or strikes.” 

This particular provision was considered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “In the Matter of Bills of Lading,’”’ 52 
I. C. C. 705, and the Commission said: “We are of the opinion 
and find that this provision should be amended so as to provide 
that carriers shall not be liable for delay caused by riots or 
strikes, and, thus modified, we think that the conditions pro- 
posed by the carriers would be in accord with the law and just 
and reasonable.” That is, the carrier is not liable for “delay 
caused by riots or strikes,’ but this limitation does not apply 
to loss or damage resulting from riots or strikes. In addition, 
uniform bill of lading provision is, and the law so holds, that 
“Except in case of negligence of the carrier,” and if the damage 
to the shipment in question primarily resulted from the failure 
-of the carrier to re-ice the shipment while in transit, then it 
would appear that the proximate cause was this failure and 
not the strike, and for such negligence the carrier would be 
liable, inasmuch as the law imposes upon the carrier the duty 
to re-ice shipments in transit, unless an express contract to the 
contrary was made with the shipper. 


Demurrage Resulting from Embargo 


LLouisiana.—Question: In your issue of June 5 you answered 
an inquiry made by “Wisconsin” with reference to demurrage 
resulting from the embargo situation in which you gave the 
opinion that the shipper would be liable for demurrage under 
the circumstances, for reason that he should not load a car 
before ascertaining whether point to which it is destined was 
embargoed. 

In case shipper has no means of getting information as to 
embargoed points, for instance, if located at a non-agency sta- 
tion, or even at an agency station, the carrier’s agent having 
put out no notification to shippers, would such circumstances 
modify your view as to liability for demurrage? Is it con- 
sistent or proper to handle demurrage under such circumstances 
as a part of advanced charges? 

Answer: If the carrier fails to post a notice of an embargo, 
the shiper cannot hold the car indefinitely, but should furnish 
instructions to the carrier for the forwarding of the car to a 
point not under embargo or unload the car promptly and charge 
She carrier with the cost thereof. 

Allowance for Use of Private Cars 

Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate if you will kindly 
advise us fully in-regard to ruling covering private car equip- 
ment. We have a number of cars of our own private equipment 
which have just been put in operation and we would like to 
know what the ruling is pertaining to mileage and any other 
information relative to movement of same—if the railroad 
company is supposed to pay us per diem on the cars, and also 
if we are to look to them for mileage charge covering a move- 
ment loaded or empty from one point to another. These cars 
are to move from one destination and after unloading to be 
returned back to same destination they were billed from for 
reloading. We would appreciate if you will kindly inform us 
fully in regard to matters pertaining to private car ownership. 

Answer: Under tariffs filed by the carriers with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a mileage allowance is made to 
owners of private cars, by the carriers, for the use of such 
‘ears. This allowance is made on the basis of the loaded and 
empty mileage, including mileage through switching districts, 
and differs according to the class of equipment furnished by 
the private car owner; that is, whether stock, refrigerator, box, 
tank, ete. 

Rules with respect to this allowance for cars, other than 
tank cars, are published by the carriers in their individual 
issues, or in the classification exception sheets, the rules of the 
New York Central Railroad and other Cleveland lines being 
carried in W. J. Kelly’s Tariff No. 130-L, I. C. C. No. 851, while 
the allowances for the use of tank cars is provided for in rule 
‘35 of Consolidated Classification No. 1. 


Demurrage Resulting from Embargo 


Illinois.—Question: We have noted and are much inter- 
‘ested in your answers to questions propounded from “Mexico” 
‘and “Wisconsin” on the subject of “Demurrage Resulting from 
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Embargo,” shown on pages 1032 and 1034 of your issue of 
June 5. 

While this decision of the Commission, as expressed in 
Docket No. 10794, Cleveland Cooperage Co. vs. Director-General, 
c. Cc. C. & St. L. Ry., 57 I. C. C. 423, would appear to be fair 
and consistent, so far as the loading of cars on shippers’ pri- 
vate siding is concerned, it seems to us that, on the contrary, 
this would prove somewhat arbitrary and inequitable when ap- 
plied to cars loaded on carriers’ public team track by shippers 
having no private sidetrack facilities. 

As you are aware, it is necessary for shippers, in connec- 
tion with empty cars ordered to be placed for loading, to 
specify, at the time of placing such order, the commodity in- 
tended to be loaded and the destination thereof and in view of 
this advance advice it would be only fair and equitable that 
the obligation incident to subsequent placing of the embargo 
ought to be shifted to the carrier by reason of his having sup- 
plied the car, rather than the shipper to be burdened with the 
added expense of unloading, to say nothing of the loss of the 
original cost of loading when a condition arises subsequent to 
his beginning loading which is beyond said shipper’s control. 

While fortunately we have up to this writing suffered no 
direct loss or burden of this nature, we shall nevertheless be 
glad to determine in advance as to what our rights would be 
in the event a condition of this nature arises on our attempting 
to effect the forwarding of a carload shipment loaded on car- 
riers’ public team track. 

Answer: We are of the opinion that, regardless of the 
notice given to the carrier as to the destination in the ordering 
of a car for loading on a team track, inasmuch as the shipper 
is charged with notice of all embargoes posted by the initial 
carrier, the shipper would be liable for demurrage accruing on 
such cars while under load, and that the expense of unloading 
could not be charged to the carrier. 


Through Rate Exceeding Sum of Intermediates 


California —Question: In Traffic World, issue of May 8, 
on page 829, the question of the alternate application of through 
rates and combination of intermediates is brought up. 

Contrary to the decision rendered in your valued paper, 
Supplement No. 11 to Eastbound Tariff No. 3-N, effective Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920, still reads, “If the aggregate of intermediate 
rates via the route over which the shipment moves, wherever 
found, makes less than the joint through rates contained in 
this tariff (and as amended) such aggregate of rates will be 
applied.” I take it for granted that your answer to “Indiana” 
is correct and, if so, does the Commission’s ruling apply to 
intrastate, interstate and also to transcontinental shipments? 

Answer: The general rule is that given in our answer 
to “Indiana” under the above caption on page 829 of the May 8 
issue of The Traffic World, namely, that the only rate which 
can be applied on a shipment moving over a route via which 
a through rate is applicable is the lawfully published through 
rate, even though some combination makes a lower charge. 

To this rule, however, the Commission has in certain in- 
stances, because of the peculiar adjustment of the rates in a 
particular territory, made an exception and has authorized the 
carriers to provide for the application of the lowest combination 
when lower charges will result thereby, in the manner referred 
to in your communication, as is done in Supp. No. 11 to Trans- 
continental Eastbound Tariff No. 3-N. 


Return of Refused C. O. D. Shipment 


Ohio.—Question: Shipment was made from Cleveland to 
Philadelphia by American Railway Express C. O. D., which con- 
signee refused. The American Railway Express advised us the 
shipments were refused and returned shipments to the con- 
signor, express charges attached. 

Two weeks previous to the time that shipments were re- 
turned we gave their agent at Philadelphia reconsigning orders 
to have the shipment turned over to another party at the same 
destination. Kindly advise whether we are responsible for the 
express charges on the return movement, giving authority for 
same. 

Answer: Paragraph (i) of rule 14 of Official Express Clas- 
sification No. 26, Geo. S. Lee’s I. C. C. No. 150, provides: “If 
a C. O. D. shipment is refused or cannot be delivered within 
24 hours, the shipper must be immediately notified, and, if not 
disposed of within 30 days of such notice, it may be returned, 
subject to charges in both directions, except that when shipper 
requests, either by labeled instructions on the shipment, or 
otherwise in writing, that the shipment be held for not longer 
than 60 days after date of its arrival at destination, it may be 
held for such period. Provided that explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles shall be disposed of in accordance with rule 
8 (d), page 14. All agents and employes are forbidden to make 
any agreement or accept shipments with any instructions which 
conflict with this rule.” 

If your instructions as to the disposal of the shipment in 
question were given within 30 days of the notice of refusal 
given you by the express company, you are not responsible for 
the express charges on the return movement, as the shipment 
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should not have been returned in view of your instructions as 
to delivery to another party at destination. 


Released Rates on Household Goods 


California.—Question: On page 1032 of your June 5 issue, 
referring to your answer to question from “Kentucky” regard- 
ing household goods released. I have seen this case handled 
by carriers and when claim is allowed for damages which ex- 
ceed $10 per hundred pounds, carriers always ask for additional 
freight charges, claiming freight charges should be based on 
the valuation as presented in the claim, and would like to know 
if carriers are justified in this. If not, would like to ask of 
what real value this released value is, other than stated in 
your answer. 

Answer: If, in the bill of lading covering a shipment of 
household goods, the released value of the shipment is declared 
to be $10 per one hundred pounds, in case of loss or damage 
to the shipment, the carrier’s liability is limited to that amount. 
The shipper at the time the bill of lading is signed has the 
option of declaring a higher valuation, in which event freight 
charges will be corespondingly increased in accordance with 
the ratings in the classification. It is upon the value stated 
in the bill of lading, however, that freight charges should be 
assessed and not upon a subsequent agreement between the 
shipper and the carrier as to the liability of the carrier in case 
of loss or damage. In other words, the value stated in the bill 
of lading determines the liability of the carrier and the rate 
which should be charged. 

Demurrage—Proof of Orders for Disposition of Shipment 

Mississippi.i—Question: On February 13, 1917, we shipped 
a car of lumber to Ottawa, Ill., for account of A, whose office 
is in Hobart, Ind. The car reached destination promptly, but 
laid around Ottawa until it accrued $41 demurrage. A advises 
us that he had given railroad agent at Ottawa orders to de- 
liver the goods arriving at that station consigned to him to 
the National Fire Proofing Company, who would pay all charges. 
It seems that all of the material was delivered to these people 
promptly except one car, on which the agent failed to carry 
out instructions. 

We are refused the claim on the ground that the railroad 
agent at Ottawa never received disposition on the car until 
March 12, and by that time the demurrage had accrued. How- 
ever, we have copy of an order which A sent this agent on 
January 31, 1917, giving him the blanket order referred to 
above. Wish you would advise us our rights in ‘this claim. 

Answer: If proof can be made of the sending of the re- 
consigning instructions by the consignee to the carrier for dis- 
position of the car in question, the carrier can, in our opinion, 
be held responsible for the demurrage which accrued on the 
shipment, otherwise the shipper is liable therefor. 


Damage for the Use of Converted Property 


New York.—Question: During September, 1919, we shipped 
a carload of scrap iron (borings) from Ilion, N. Y., to Potts- 
ville, Pa., billed to ourselves. We requested the railroad com- 
pany to overtake and reconsign the car to us at Harrisburg. 
For some reason or other they failed to do it, the result being 
that the car arrived at Pottsville. In the face of our having 
advised the railroad agent at Pottsville should the car put in 
an appearance, they should reconsign it, they turned the car 
over to one of the mills and the material was consumed. Three 
months afterward we were compelled to fill our order at Har- 
risburg on a market of $3 to $4 per ton higher. On learning 
what happened to the car we rendered an invoice to the con- 
suming mill at the price we were compelled to pay. They de- 
clined to entertain same, but are willing to settle at the price 
they were paying for that class of material during the month 
the car was shipped. 

Will you kindly advise us what redress we have in the 
matter? What right had these people to unload the car when 
it did not belong to them and why should the railroad make 
delivery to them without any orders from us? 

Answer: The carrier in delivering the, shipment in ques- 
tion to the wrong person was guilty of conversion and is liable 
to the shipper or the real owner in the full value of the same, 
so that, if the real owner should make a claim against the car- 
rier for conversion, as he has a right to do, the latter would 
be liable in the value of the amount of the converted shipment 
to such owner. If, however, the latter makes a claim against 
the party to whom the shipment was wrongfully delivered in- 
stead of against the carrier, the party having converted the 
same to his own use would be equally liable to the real owner, 
the law of bailment being that replevin lies to recover personal 
property sold by a bailee without authority, and the bailor is 
entitled to recover the value of such property, if converted to 
the use of the purchaser, although the latter bought in good 
faith and without notice. 

In our opinion you can recover the value of the shipment 


at the time it should have been delivered to you. 
Inspection of Car for Loading 
New York.—Question: Car ordered by shipper at McRae, 
Ga., to load six hundred 100-pound sacks of cottonseed meal 
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for destination, Buffalo, N. Y. There is no car inspection made 
at shipping point. Upon arrival at Buffalo it was found that 
seven sacks were damaged account of rain coming through the 
doorway. Carriers allege that shipper used his own judgment 
in chosing this car and did not rely on the carrier for its 
sufficiency. Please advise if there is any obligation on the 
part of the carrier to furnish a car fit to load the commodity 
mentioned for the haul indicated at the time request was made 
by shippers, or whether the responsibility for the safe trans- 
portation of contents should be assumed by the shipper. 

Answer: The law imposes certain duties and responsibili- 
ties upon the shipper in packing and loading carload freight, 
and where this has been unskillfully done and damage directly 
results therefrom, the carrier would not be liable. On the 
other hand, the duty undoubtedly devolves upon the carrier to 
provide safe and suitable vehicles for the carriage of the par- 
ticular goods which it holds itself out to carry, and the carrier 
cannot escape this responsibility by shifting upon the shipper 
the duty of inspecting and selecting the car in which his goods 
are to be carried. Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d Edition, Volume 
2, section 498. Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, section 1018, 
says: “It is not the duty of the shipper to inspect a car fur- 
nished by a carrier, or to exercise care to know whether the 
car is in condition; but he may assume that the carrier would 
not have directed the placing of the goods in the car unless 
it was suitable.” (Cleveland, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Louisville, etc., 
Stove Co., 111 S. W. 358.) In the case of S. W. Mo. Millers’ 
Club vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C. 250, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission said that while cars should be inspected 
by the carrier, yet it further said in the case of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association vs. C. B. & Q. R. R., 34 I. C. C. 64, that 
“in the very nature of things the shipper who loads the car 
can prepare it for loading to better advantage than anyone 
else. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to expect a shipper to 
sweep a car or do a reasonable amount of cleaning, or to make 
some minor and inexpensive repairs to prepare the car for load- 
ing and prevent leakage of grain in transit. It is impracticable 
for the carriers to have competent workmen at all stations to 
do this work, and minor cleaning, patching and coopering can 
readily be done by men in the employ of the elevator com- 
panies, who know exactly what is to be done and how best 
to do it.” (Cleveland, etc., R. Co. vs. Louisville, etc., Stove Co., 
111 S. W. 358.) 

If some minor repairs to the car would have made it safe 
for the transportation of your shipment, it is our opinion that 
the carrier would not be liable for any damages to the goods 
loaded therein resulting from an unskillful loading or failure 
to properly inspect and condition the car by you. 


Demurrage on Car Held at Origin Account Embargo 

Louisiana.—Question: It appears that the $10 a day pen- 
alty for failing to reconsign lumber within 48 hours of free 
time will be continued until November 30, unless the Com- 
mission cancels Fairbanks’ I. C. C. No. 8, effective June 1, 
under special permission to file on one day’s notice. Will this 
demurrage apply at any point other than the point to which 
billed for reconsignment? The case in hand is as follows: 
Car of lumber accepted from shipper billed to a reconsigning 
point, which was embargoed. Consignee was notified that we 
could not move and disposition was asked for. Consignee de- 
clined to give any other disposition until 10 days after matter 
was taken up with him, embargo still effective; but car was 
finally consigned to another point. In your opinion is the pen- 
alty applicable at point on line from which consignee was 
notified ? 

Answer: It is our opinion that the $10 a day storage charge, 
provided in Fairbanks’ I. C. C. No. 8 to apply on cars loaded 
with lumber held for reconsignment, should not be assessed 
on shipment in question. The $10 a day charge will apply on 
shipments held for reconsignment on shipper’s instructions, but 
it should not be assessed on a car accepted by the carrier 
consigned to an embargoed point. The carrier was in error 
in accepting the shipment and the only charge the carrier can 
assess is the regular demurrage charge as provided in rule 7 
of Demurrage Rules. 

Correction 


In the answer to “Kansas,” on page 886, Traffic World, May 
15, part of the heading was omitted. It should have read: 
“Charges on shipments returned to origin account embargo 
against point of destination.” 


ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL CLERK 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination for accounting and statistical 
clerk. Vacancies in the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
$1,500 to $2,100 a year, and in positions requiring similar qualifi- 
cations will be filled from this examination, unless it is found 
in the interest of the service to fill any vacancy by reinstate 
ment, transfer, or promotion. 


You will get it quicker in The Daily Traffic World. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Supreme Court, Special Term, Erie County.) Despite Car- 
mack amendment to interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. 
8604a, 8604aa), where bill of lading issued by initial carrier 
provided no carrier should be liable for loss not occurring on 
its own road, nor after property had been delivered to next 
carrier, except as such liability might be imposed by law, such 
agreement governed transportation after car’s receipt by rail- 
road to which it was diverted, and, in absence of law making 
such railroad liable for default of its connecting carrier in not 
transferring car to it in time to be attached to a certain train, 
counterclaim of consignees to whom car was ultimately diverted 
was not valid against last railroad.—Grand Trunk Ry. of Can- 
ada vs. Satuloff et al., 182 New York Supp. 81. 

Carmack amendment to interestate commerce act (U. S. 
Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa) does not make a connecting carrier 
liable for losses sustained on other lines before the shipment 
reaches its own.—Ibid. 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) Where a shipment of sweet 
potatoes was still in the possession of the carrier and delivery 
had not been made, the party to whom offered having refused 
to accept, an agreement between the carrier and plaintiff com- 
mission firm to which the bill of lading had been assigned, for 
transportation to another point, etc., is merely a modification 
of the original contract, and hence, where the original contract 
was interstate and the agreement was made with the initial 
carrier, such initial carrier remains liable under the Carmack 
amendment for the negligence of connecting carriers, no new 
contract having been made.—Warley Fruit & Produce Co. vs. 
Louisville & N. R. Co., 84 So. Rept. 311. 

Offset: 

(Supreme Court, Special Term, Erie County.) Common- 
law rule is that right of consignee or owner to offset damages 
against freight charges cannot be asserted against last carrier 
with reference to damages on line of preceding carrier, either 
as to last carrier's charges or charges which it advanced to pre- 
ceding carrier—Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada vs. Satuloff 
et al., 182 New York Supp. 81. 

Delay: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Where shipper ordered 
routing over certain lines with a certain railroad as the last 
earrier, and the goods were routed so that they arrived over a 
different railroad, and shipper filed claim two months after 
shipment, and two months after filing claim goods were found, 
and shipper ordered them sent to another destination over a 
route specified by him, and they were sent and lost, the initial 
carrier is not liable for a conversion of the goods because of 
the misrouting and delay, being only liable for damages caused. 
—Harrill vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 103 S. E. Rept. 21. 

Where carrier misrouted shipment, resulting in great delay 
and necessitating a reshipment, shipper is entitled to damages 
growing out of the delay caused by the misrouting and damages 
sustained by reason of reshipment.—lIbid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 1.) The Carmack 
amendment of June 29, 1906 (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa), 
imposing on an initial interstate carrier liability for loss or 
damage of a through shipment without regard to carrier re- 
sponsible for loss, does not authorize recovery against the ter- 
minal carrier for injury to a shipment which it proved was 
caused before the stock were delivered to it—Baltimore & O. 
R. Co. vs. Maurer, 127 N. E. Rept. 294. 

Refusal to Ship: 

The refusal of a carrier to transport stock on a fast train, 
which it advertised would carry only perishable freight to 
points beyond destination of cattle, was not negligible, since 
it would have been illegal as granting a special favor to trans- 
port the cattle by that train.—Ibid. 

Evidence that terminal carrier refused to receive a car of 
cattle because the only train by which it could transport them 
to their destination before feeding them was a fast train, not 
stopping at that destination, and that the injury from failure 
to feed within the time required and loss of one head of cattle 
resulted before the terminal carrier accepted them for ship- 
ment, does not show liability whether the special shipping con- 
tract was binding on the shipper or not.—Ibid. 

A statement by the terminal carrier’s employe that he need 
not wait because his cattle would be fed, does not impose lia- 
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bility on the terminal carrier for delay by connecting carrier 
in feeding cattle after the terminal carrier refused to accept 
them.—Ibid. 
Negligence: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 1.) Where live 
stock were shipped under a special contract, which provides, as 
in this case, that the shipper “will indemnify and save harm- 
less the railway company against any and all claims of any 
persons against the railway company arising out of loss or 
damage to said live stock while being transported, except such 
liability as shall accrue by reason of the gross negligence of 
the railway company, its servants and employes,” the carrier 
is required only to exercise slight diligence.—Hines, Director- 
General, vs. Jackson & Co., 103 S. E. Rept. 36. 

Double Damages: 

(Supreme Court of Florida.) So much of section 1, chapter 
5214, acts of 1903 (section 2875, Compiled Laws of 1914), as 
provides for the recovery of double damages for the killing of 
stock by railroad companies by reason of failure to fence tracks 
is not applicable in suits against railroads operated by the fed- 
eral government under act of Congress of 1918 (Comp. St. 1918, 
Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1919, 31153,a-3115%p).—Hines, Director- 
General of Railroads, vs. Taylor, 84 So. Rept. 381. 

Attorney’s Fees: 

Attorney’s fees, by statute being made costs and recover- 
able as such in suits against railroad companies for failure to 
fence their roads, may be collected in suits brought against the 
Director-General.—Ibid. 








* w 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

* + 
REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

Rates: 


(Supreme Court of Oregon.) Under Laws 1913, p. 748, the 
right to fix rates for transportation primarily is lodged in the 
carrier, but subject, under L. L. L. 6906, to control and revision 
by the Public Service Commission either on its own motion or 
at the complaint of interested parties—Hammond Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. Public Service Commission, 189 Pac. Rept. 639. 

Under L. O. L. 6887, the object to be obtained and the 
canon by which all the activities of the Public Service Com- 
mission are controlled is to establish a reasonable rate for 
services rendered or to be rendered by the carrier, unjust and 
unreasonable charges being prohibited.—Ibid. 

The power to compel railroads to render adequate service 
and to charge reasonable rates for it is legislative in its nature 
and not judicial.—Ibid. 


A finding of the Public Service Commission as to the rea- 
sonableness of a railroad’s rates made without evidence or 
against the evidence is arbitrary and beyond the power of the 
commission, and an order based thereon is contrary to law and 
— to be set aside by a court of competent jurisdiction.— 

id. 


In a suit to set aside an order of the Public Service Com- 
mission establishing rates for a railroad, the reasonableness of 
the rate is the only justiciable question, and the court will not 
assume the place of the commission or set its order aside on 
its own conception of its wisdom.—lIbid. 


Under Const. art. 1, 18, a railroad which serves a logging 
territory and will be without value save as junk on exhaustion 
of timber resources is entitled to charge such rates as will not 
only give a reasonable return on the money invested, plus in- 
terest charges, but will also provide for amortization of the 
plant.—Ibid. 

In fixing rates for a railroad, a reasonable rate of interest 
on the investment in the property should be allowed from the 
beginning of the undertaking.—lIbid. 

Under L. O. L. 6906, the matter of a railroad’s rates is con- 
tinually under the scrutiny of the Public Service Commission 
in the exercise of a flexible, administrative authority, and can 
be reopened at any time, either on its own motion or the peti- 
tion of interested parties.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Colorado.) Under the public utilities 
act, 66 (d), rates established by the Railroad Commission for 
certain periods must be accepted by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission as the reasonable rates for such terms.—Bonfils et al. 
vs. Public Utilities Commission of Colorado et al., 189 Pac. 
Rept. 775. 

Overcharges: 

Rev. St. 1908, 4068, barring in one year actions for penalty 
or forfeiture for an offense, does not apply to complaint by 
shippers of coal before the Public Utilities Commission to re- 
cover overcharges from a railroad, reparation to the shippers 
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under Laws 1913, p. 502, 56 (a), not being a “penalty for an 
offense.”—Ibid. 

Shippers of coal are entitled to reparation for overcharges 
by the railroad, if any, under rates established by the Railroad 
Commission and affirmed by public utilities act, 66 (d), to the 
extent of the excess paid above the reasonable rate established 
as that fixed by the Railroad Commission, and need not show 
actual damage.—lIbid. 

Wheer a railroad’s tariffs on file were illegal because un- 
reasonable, the road, though prohibited to depart from the filed 
charges, was not prohibited from filing a new, reasonable and 
lawful tariff, and therefore cannot contend that no claim for 
overcharges can be maintained by shippers because the charges 
collected were those prescribed by tariffs on file.—Ibid. 

Time to Sue: 

Public utilities act, 56 (b), providing all complaints con- 
cerning excessive or discriminatory charges shall be filed with 
the commission within two years, does not apply to causes of 
action existing when the statute was passed so as to make it 
retrospective in operation, contrary to Const. art. 2, 11, despite 
general language of section.—lIbid. 

A proceeding by shippers of coal before the Public Utilities 
Commission to recover overcharges from a railroad is not an 
“action” within the meaning of Rev. St. 1908, 4066, requiring 
all personal actions on any contract not otherwise limited to 
be brought within three years.—lIbid. 

Advanced Charges: 

(Supreme Court, Special Term, Erie County.) In case of 
shipment under bill of lading providing owner or consignee 
should pay freight and all other lawful charges before delivery, 
if required, where car was diverted to parties other than origi- 
nal consignees, who ordered a further diversion, such parties 
obligated themselves to pay all freight charges on shipment, 
road to which car was last diverted becoming accountable to 
prior carriers for collection and payment of such charges against 
parties to whom shipment was diverted, and who ordered further 
diversion to its line—Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada vs. Satu- 
loff et al., 182 N. Y. Supp. 82. 

Where shipment was diverted from original consignee to 
parties who ordered further diversion, railroad then having 
shipment agreeing to deliver car in time for certain train on 
terminal road, but car was not so delivered in time, and parties 
to whom shipment had been diverted suffered damage thereby, 
terminal road, suing them for its and all prior charges, could 
collect those accruing to railroad which had been in default 
in failing to deliver car to terminal road in time for its train, 
such recovery not precluding parties from suing road in default 
directly to recover their damages.—Ibid. 


THE EVIL OF DIRECT LINE ROUTING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Much has been said of the benefits derived from so-called 
“direct routing,” and to read the various reports and articles 
appearing from time to time, one would almost believe that the 
so-called “direct line’ routing is the cure for all the evils to 
which a railroad is heir. . 


“Direct line” routing came into being with government con-. 


trol and during the period of government control the railroads 
suffered congestions, and shippers delay to their freight the 
equal of which had never been surpassed. 

It is interesting to try and diagnose some of the causes. 
We know that strikes and bad weather always cause conges- 
tions to more or less extent, according to the severity of the 
strike or the weather, as do inadequate railroad facilities; but, 
outside of these causes, what other cause is there? 

The answer is, the imagined cure-all of ‘direct line routing.” 

Probably the authors of the “direct routing” method were 
obsessed with the old geometrical saw, i. e., “The shortest 
route is a straight line between two given points,” and con- 
cluded that if a “direct route” be the shortest, it must necessarily 
be the quickest—and the less time equipment was on the road, 
the more equipment would be available. 

According to A. R. A. car commission figures of May 28, 
there was an accumulation of approximately 73,000 cars held up 
account congestions— 


57,000 cars held account connection unable to accept, 
16,000 cars held account embargoes. 


73,000 

There is no question that these particular cars were tied 
up for at least ten days, and if some records can be taken as 
a criterion, many cars were tied up for a much longer period. 

However, for the purpose of figuring, we will take ten days. 
Here we have the equivalent of 730,000 cars out of service for 
one day, or 2,000 cars for one year. 

What does this represent in dollars and cents? It has been 
frequently said of late that cars are worth $25 a day, and prob- 
ably that is true to some shippers, but it would not be fair to 
take that figure, but, so there can be no argument, we will use 
the figure of $1 a day, which represents a loss of $73,000 a 
day, or approximately $22,000,000 per annum. 
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These figures may or may not mean anything. They are 
simply given to show that figures can be made to bolster up 
any argument put forth. There can be no denying the fact, 
however, that the tying up of thousands of cars must represent 
in dollars and cents considerable loss of money. 

Reverting to the part “direct line” routing plays in these 
congestions: 

You cannot empty the contents of a bottle faster than the 
contents can flow through the neck or outlet. This being the 
case, why try to force the business originating in various states 
east of Chicago, for example, destined to western points via 
“direct route” and expect it all to flow through the Chicago 
terminals as fast as it arrives? It is a well-known fact that 
the terminal facilities at Chicago (the same as at many other 
places) have not kept pace with the industrial growth of the 
country and these “necks” (terminals) have been becoming 
smaller as the body of the bottle (industrial growth) has be- 
come larger. 

It did not take long for the recent congestion at Chicago 
to “back up” and result in tying up every terminal 100 to 200 
miles south of it, until the only route a shipper had left open 
was through the southern gateways. 

Further, if “direct line” routing is proper, why the necessity 
of any railroad maintaining a road which has a longer mileage 
between two given points? 

One thing is sure, railroads do not build around “Robin - 
Hood’s barn” if they can go direct, and, further, they do not 
build unless they feel there is a need and the returns in traffic 
will reimburse them for their outlay. 

“Physical indigestion” is a result of overfeeding or not 
properly masticating one’s food. The patient goes on a diet, 
and after recuperating generally has sense enough not to over- 
gorge again. 

The case of “railroad indigestion” is a result of too many 
cars trying to flow through one or two terminals. HEmbargoes 
are placed in effect and business stopped until “indigestion” is 
relieved. This is as far as the analogy goes, for immediately 
the “railroad indigestion” is alleviated the doctors say, “go to 
it—feed all you want.” Result, another relapse or congestion, 
more embargoes, and so on ad lib. 

Don’t try and force all traffic via short lines, but use the 
various gateways available, instead of only using them after the 
direct line terminals have become choked. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

F. E. Scott, General Agent, 
Southern Pacific Lines. 
Cincinnati, O., June 17, 1920. 


REPARATION RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Circular No. 25, James C. Davis, general counsel for the 
Railroad Administration, has laid down rules for the govern- 
ment of carriers whose properties were under federal operation 
at the termination thereof on midnight, February 26, for the 
disposition of awards of reparation. The rules are as follows: 


1. Informal awards made prior to March 1, 1920, against the 
Director General of Railroads shall be paid by the carrier or carriers 
named in such awards out of funds they hold in trust for the Director 
General of Railroads, in the same manner as such awards were paid 
to March 1, 1920. 

2. Informal awards made on and after March 1, 1920, against the 
Director General as agent under the Transportation Act, which have 
been served on any carrier or carriers, shall be immediately sent to 
John F. Finerty, Assistant General Counsel, United States Railroad 
Administration, Washington, D. C., who will arrange for the voucher 
and payment of such awards. 

3. No formal awards of reparation, made either against the 
Director General of Railroads prior to March 1, 1920, or against the 
Director General of Railroads as agent on and after March 1, 1920, 
shall be paid except upon approval by the Assistant General Counsel. 

_ 4. Formal awards made against the Director General of Railroads 
prior to March 1, 1920, shall be sent to the Assistant General Counsel, 
and when approved by him shall be paid by the carrier or carriers 
named in such awards out of funds they hold in trust for the Director 
ey in the same manner as such awards were paid prior to March 

5. Formal awards made on and after March 1, 1920, against the 
Director General of Railroads as agent, will be vouchered and paid 
through the office of the Assistant General Counsel. 

Any formal or informal awards by state commissions, either 
against the Director General prior to March 1, 1920, or against the 
Director General as agent on and after that date, shall be transmitted 
immediately to the Assistant General Counsel, who will issue the 
necessary instructions as to each award. 


SUITS AND CLAIMS 


= The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Circular No. 24, dated June 17, but not circulated until 
June 21, General Counsel James C. Davis, of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, instructed carriers formerly under federal control 
as follows: 


Effective June 25 and supplementing previous instructions and 
until further notice, your Law Department should refer to Regional 
Counsel for approval all suits and claims arising out of personal in- 
juries which involves the payment of more than $2,500, and all suits 
and claims arising out of loss or damage to freight, and fire, stock 
and miscellaneous claims and suits, involving the payment of more 
than $250.00. 
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JONES EXPLAINS MARINE ACT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Wesley L. Jones,, chairman of the Senate commerce 
committee, who was one of the most active supporters of the new 
merchant marine act, issued a statement this week explaining 
various provisions of the new law. He referred particularly to 
those provisions designed to aid the upbuilding of an American 
oe marine through preferential treatment. The statement 
ollows: 

“One of the most important acts ever passed by Congress is 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. But little publicity has been 
given to it. The people do not know much about it. It maps out an 
uncharted sea for us upon a matter of supreme importance, and 
as time goes on «nd our merchant marine is built up they will 
realize what a great thing has been done so quietly and patriotic- 
ally. Other nations are beginning to awake to the fact that we 
are going to make a determined effort to engage in the world’s 
carrying trade. England has directed her ambassador to look into 
it, and no doubt he will use every diplomatic means to thwart our 
purpose. Our officials must know that it is their duty to assert 
and maintain our interests and our laws and do their part to- 
wards carrying out the expressed will of our people. 


“The man who does not want an American merchant marine 
built up by this country or who is afraid to do what is needed 
io build it up will find many faults in the merchant marine act 
just passed. The man who earnestly desires an American mer- 
chant marine will look for and find good things in the act and 
will construe it and apply its terms so as to do what it is 
designed to do. Every line of the act will be found to be framed 
to aid our merchant marine. We haven’t sought to bring com- 
fort to our foreign competitors. On the contrary, we seek to aid 
our people to withstand the competition they must meet. 


“The first section of the act is the declaration of a great policy 
and purpose. It expresses the hope and wish of the great majority 
of the American people. This section is the chart to guide in the 
interpretation and application of every other section of the act, 
as a bible to direct those who must administer it. Everyone seek- 
ing to interest and understand the act should commit to memory 
that first section. He should know and feel its spirit and purpose 
and understand that all other provisions of the act are to carry 
out and effect this great thing. 


“It reads as follows: 


That it is necessary for the national defense and for the proper 
growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best equipped and most suitable 
types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion of its com- 
merce and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency, ultimately to be owned and operated privately 
by citizens of the United States; and it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to do whatever may be necessary to de- 
velop and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine, 
and, in so far as may not be inconsistent with the express provisions 
of this act, the United States Shipping Board shall, in the disposition 
of vessels and shipping property as hereinafter provided, in the 
making of rules and regulations, and in the administration of the 
shipping laws always keep in view this purpose and object as the 
primary end to be attained. 


“Our shipping must be handled by a human agency. That 
agency is the Shipping Board. The success of the act depends 
upon this board. It can make or mar our merchant marine. The 
merchant marine act lays down a broad legislative policy. The 
Shipping Board will have to lay out, announce and follow broad 
administrative policies. The object to be attained is of supreme 
importance. The difficulties to be met and overcome are stupend- 
ous. We have enlarged the membership of the Shipping Board 
to seven, so that every great section of the country may be repre- 
sented upon it. The salary is made $12,000 a year. Strong, ex- 
perienced, able men of great and patriotic vision should be ap- 
pointed. They should be filled by the work to be done, moved 
by the will to succeed and fired by the hope of undying fame that 
will be theirs through success. No men in public service will have 
such a chance for good and glory as they. If under the terms of 
this act and the powers given to the board they fail to build up 
an American merchant marine the task is hopeless and we will 
revert to the conditions before the war. Our flag will leave the 
sea and we will depend upon our foreign rivals for our transporta- 
tion. 

“The ships we have are to be sold not hastily nor wastefully, 
but carefully and prudently, to bring as great a money return to 
the government as possible and yet effectuate the great purpose of 
the act. 

“Ships may be sold to aliens only when they are not suitable 
for our needs and after every effort has been made to sell them 
to our own people. No sale can be made to an alien unless five 
members of the board agree and the reason for such sale must be 
recorded so that all may know why the sale has been made. 





“Our foreign trade comes and goes largely over long voyages 
and if it is to be expanded it will be done over long voyages. This 
makes the need for fixed routes with regular service very great. 
Special direction and authority is given to the Shipping Board 
to establish the routes it deems neceessary for the expansion of 
our trade and to maintain service thereon. 

“Not only should our railroads and internal waterways be 
most closely connected, but our railroads and overseas shipping 
lines should be brought into the closest co-operation. Our rail- 
roads should as nearly as possible be continued across the seas 
to foreign markets. Congestion at our principal ports will be 
greatly relieved, if not entirely averted, if the business that is 
naturally tributory to certain ports comes to those ports to be 
handled. Improved terminal facilities and methods of handling 
products, whether for import or export, are greatly needed. These 
and many other problems looking toward efficiency and conserva- 
tion of time are to be given special study by the board. In this 
work there should be the greatest co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the War Department and any other govern- 
mental agency interested in such matters. 

“The government has many great terminal facilities, includ- 
ing docks, wharves, warehouses, etc., which it acquired during the 
war emergency and especially for war purposes. These can and 
should be used now for commercial purposes and in aid of our 
merchant marine. In time of peace they should be under the con- 
trol and direction of that agency whose duty it is to look after 
the merchant marine and give its problems special study. This 
we have done by providing for the transfer of these agencies to 
and their control by the Shipping Board. Wisely used they will 
be of substantial aid in fostering our shipping. 

“American mail should be carried in American ships, if at all 
practicable. Of the more than $3,000,000 paid every year for car- 
rying our mail overseas about $2,500,000 is paid to foreign ships. 
This is so much aid or subsidy to them. This we want stopped. 
We want our mail carried in our ships and we direct this to be 
done and authorize the Postmaster General and the Shipping 
Board to determine just compensation for the service rendered 
and contract for the same within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor by Congress. This should aid greately in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of regular and permanent lines of 
American ships and develop and encourage our business relations 
all over the world. 

“We need, especially in the Pacific and South American trades, 
new and up-to-date passenger and combination passenger and 
cargo ships of high speed and large tonnage. We must get them 
or our competitors will take and hold these trades. We have many 
ships. They were built and contracted for war purposes and to 
meet a need that would brook no delay. They were not built for 
high class or special commercial service and are not suitable for 
it. We have few if any of the needed combination freight and 
passenger ships. They must be built. We seek to encourage their 
building by the remission of excess and war profit taxes if such 
taxes are invested in the construction of such ships and by 
creating a fund of $25,000,000 a year for five years to aid in the 
construction of such ships by private parties, they being required 
to put up two dollars for every dollar loaned by the government. 
Interest must be paid and ample security given to insure repay- 
ment to the government. These are exceptional methods, but ex- 
ceptional means must be taken to attain a great national end 
and we can well afford to do these things to get a great American 
merchant marine. Other nations will give their aid to maintain 
their merchant marine and we must do likewise or give up. 


“British Lloyds is one of the greatest factors in maintaining 
a British merchant marine. We should have a similar organiza- 
tion in this country and we feel that the American Bureau of 
Shipping should be to our shipping what Lloyds is to British ship- 
ping. We therefore provide in this act for its encouragement by 
directing all governmental agencies to use that bureau for classifi- 
cation purposes. 

“Only about 10 per cent of our hull insurance is done in 
American insurance companies and only about 30-per cent of all 
kinds of our marine insurance. Most of our insurance is done by 
alien companies. This gives them a power which they use to the 
advantage of their country in many ways. This must be changed. 
We seek to do this and hope to have the greater part of our 
marine insurance done in American companies. Private enter- 
prises should be given a chance and every reasonable aid and en- 
couragement to do the business; but if this fails the government 
should do it, and it can do it at a cost that would be more to our 
shipping than millions of subsidy or subventions. 

“The trade between the Philippine Islands and the United 
States is of the value of about $100,000,000 a year. It ought to be 
carried in American ships. It is our trade. We can carry it if 
we will, all we have to do is to take it. By so doing we will 
encourage the building of fine ships and the establishment of fine 
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service across the Pacific where it is so greatly needed. Here will 
come our greatest commercial expansion. What to do is clear. Our 
duty is plain. We seek to do it. This act extends our coastwise 
laws to the Philippine Islands with provisions fully protecting 
their interest by insuring them adequate service when these laws 
go into effect. This will aid not only our merchant marine but 
it will create better relations between us and the Filipino people 
that will greatly benefit us both. Manila should be and will be 
made the great distributing point for our goods to Oriental 
markets. 

“Many agencies of the government touch shipping and ship- 
ping operations in various ways. 

“Rules and regulations are made by them with some special 
end in view, but without regard to the broad question involved in 
the building up of the merchant marine, with the result that 
harm rather than good is done. All these agencies should be co- 
ordinated. Rules and regulations should be made with the great 
object to be attained kept in view. In the hope of doing this 
an attempt has been made to have a general supervision of these 
things. Rules and regulations made hereafter must be submitted 
to the Shipping Board. The board may ask for the suspension or 
annulment of rules heretofore made. If there is a disagreement 
as to what should be done, and if after careful consultation an 
agreement is not reached as to what is wise, the matter is re- 
ferred to the President and his decision is final. But few such 
disputes will reach him. Harmony and uniformity will come out 
of the chaos that now exists. Furthermore, regulations, practices 
and methods of our foreign competitors can be met only by 
prompt action by.an administrative body clothed with power to 
act. This power we have given to the Shipping Board. Used 
wisely it will largely counteract Orders in Council and put our 
shipping on a parity in many respects with their rivals. 


“One of our great handicaps has been the higher wages paid 
our seamen. Some of the provisions of the seaman’s act which 
it was hoped would do much to bring the wages of the seamen 
of our competitors up to our level have been held by the courts 
to be not sufficient to do what was intended. These provisions 
have been strengthened and made effective and good results will 
come from them. 


“Our people must become financially interested in shipping. 
Investments should be made in ships and shipping securities. 
Before a man will invest his money, however, he must feel sure 
that he will get it back. There is no security to mortgages on 
ships under the law as it has been. We have attempted to 
change this. Mortgages are made secure against subsequent 
claims except those of a certain special character. There is a 
legal doubt that should be tested as soon as_ possible, 
so that if the law must be changed this can be done 
soon. If the courts hold the law to be as the framers 
of the mortgages provision believe it to be ship mortgages will 
be secure, and if they hold the contrary the law soon will be 
changed to conform to such opinion. With shipping profitable 
and ship securities safe our people will go into this business and 
insure its permanence and success. 


“Under the law as it is now preferential rates over rail and 
water lines can be given by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to stimulate import and export trade. This we do not affect, but 
it can and ought to be used to aid our merchant marine along 
with other American interests. If such a preference is given, and 
American ships are available to carry the imports and exports, 
why not require goods given this preference to be carried in 
such American ships? This would aid our commerce and also our 
shipping. We provide for this. This power will not be used ex- 
cept when and where adequate American shipping facilities exist. 
This the board and the Interstate Commerce Commission can 
and surely will guard against. These bodies will have only Amer- 
ican interests to promote and will sacrifice none of them. This 
policy was one of the greatest factors in the growth of Germany’s 
merchant marine. It has been used effectively by other countries, 
and our conditions are such that it can be used to the greatest 
advantage by us. 

“Commercial relations have been turned upside down by the 
war. Nations are abrogating treaties that are contrary to their 
interests. European powers are freeing themselves from treaty 
provisions that will hinder them in the struggle for the world’s 
trade. We have been prevented from doing what many thought 
should be done to aid Our merchant marine by treaties entered 
into many years ago. This is a splendid time to unshackle our- 
selves and put ourselves in a position to make such treaties, to 
enter into such commercial relations and to enact such laws as 
we think will promote our welfare in the world’s readjustment. 
Other nations will look after their interests. We must look 
after ours. We are entering no brotherly love, Sunday school 
pienic in seeking our part of the world’s carrying trade. Fair 
means and foul will be used to defeat us. Fierce assaults will 
be made upon us from every angle. No meek turning of the 
cheek will win. We must fight back and fight hard to main- 
tain ourselves, and every honorable means must be used to ad- 
vance. Other nations will make concessions to attain certain ad- 
vantages. We have it in our power to secure concessions that 
we should have. We must use this power wisely, justly, and for 
our good, and nowhere can it be used to greater advantage than 
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in connection with our merchant marine. Hence we direct the 
President to abrogate those treaties that prevent us from levying 
discriminating duties or tonnage taxes. We may not adopt this 
policy, but we should be in a position to do it if we deem it wise. 

“American ownership of stock in shipping is hightly desir- 
able. Alien ownership will hinder and delay adequate legislation 
as well as endanger our interests in time of war. We have made 
the law better in this respect than it was. It is not nearly so 
good as we would like to have it, but we hope to improve it in 
the future until our merchant marine shall be 100 per cent Amer- 
ican. 

“The framers of this act have had constantly in view the de- 
velopment of an adequate American merchant marine. Every 
line and section was drawn to this end. This, we pray, may be 
the sin in contruing and applying its provisions. 

“This is an American act. It is intended solely for American 
interest. Wherever its terms require construction we want them 
construed to aid American and not alien interests.” 


REMOVAL OF EXPORT FREIGHT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In reduced rate order No. 614, issued by the Commission in 
response to Chesapeake & Ohio application No. 2131, that carrier 
has been authorized to provide for the temporary removal 
of export freight from its warehouse at Newport News. The 
tariff is to be effective on one day’s notice. It is probably the 
only one of its kind in the tariff files. That declaration, however, 
may be too broad, because there are millions of tariffs and sup- 
plements thereto. 

The tariff will authorize the carrier, on the filing of a bond 
by a shipper, to return to him, from its warehouse at Newport 
News, export freight, because longer detention in that warehouse 
will result in damage to the freight. The bond is to guarantee 
return of the goods to the Chesapeake & Ohio within six months 
of the goods taken from the warehouse, or, in the event of non- 
return, the payment of domestic rates and charges. 

Tobacco in hogsheads is to be taken from the warehouse on 
the ground that the atmosphere at the port is not good for it. 
This removal is to be made because of untoward conditions in 
England, the 393 hogsheads cannot be shipped thereto. If the 
tobacco were to be taken from the export warehouse and sold 
for domestic consumption, the domestic rail and storage rates 
would be about $23,000 greater than the export rates and charges 
will be. That sum, the owners of the tobacco have represented 
to E. D. Hotchkiss, traffic manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
is about equal to the value of the tobacco, so that the only way to 
prevent the destruction of the property, either by the atmos- 
phere or by the ruinous domestic rates and storage charges, is to 
permit its withdrawal, under bond, upon the payment of accumu- 
lated export rates and storage charges, with the agreement that 
the identical tobacco will be returned to the Chesapeake & Ohia 
for export within six months. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 


American seagoing ships of 1,000 gross tons or over reg- 
istered for foreign trade or enrolled for the coasting trade, ac- 
cording to the returns of the Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce, on June 1, 1920, numbered 2,801 of 10,681,025 
gross tons, of which 1,610 of 6,801,536 tons are owned by the 
Government of the United States, represented by the United 
States Shipping Board and built with appropriations by Con- 
gress. To these larger seagoing ships, smaller seagoing ves- 
sels, the Great Lakes fleets, and vessels on rivers and canals 
may be added, giving a total of approximately 27,900 vessels 
of 15,850,000 gross tons under the American flag. The precise 
figures for smaller vessels will not be available until the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30. 

On June 1, 1920, private American shipyards were building 
or under contract to build for private shipowners 345 steel ves- 
sels of 1,360,643 gross tons, compared with 348 steel vessels of 
1,391,341 gross tons on May 1, 1920, the first decline since July, 
1919. These figures do not include government ships building 
or contracted for by the United States Snpeing Board out of 
money voted by Congress. 


SHIP MORTGAGE ACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has placed an interpretation on sub- 
section O (A) of the ship mortgage act, which is embraced 
within section 30 of the new merchant marine act, with respect 
to the surrender of a ship’s document. 

The ruling made by the board and the resolution adopted 
in connection with the matter follows: 

“The documents of a vessel of. the United States covered 
by a preferred mortgage may not be surrendered (except in the 
case of the forfeiture of the vessel or its sale by the order of 
any court of the United States or any foreign country) without 
the approval of the board. The board shall refuse such ap- 
proval unless the mortgagee consents to such surrender.” 
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The resolution of the board reads: 

“Whereas, In the opinion of the board, such act does not 
cover cases in which vessel owners merely renew licenses or 
change documents incident to change of trades where the own- 
ership remains the same; and 

“Whereas, In the interest of shipping it is highly important 
that this matter be decided without delay; be it 

“Resolved, That the Shipping Board construes sub-section 
0 (A) of the ship mortgage act, 1920, which is contained in 
section 30 of the merchant marine act, 1920, as applying only 
to cases where documents of a vessel covered by a preferred 
mortgage are surrendered for the purpose of transferring to 
said vessel or assigning said mortgage.” 


SHIPYARD WAGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of shipbuilding plants called into confer- 
ence June 21 to discuss the question of whether uniform rates 
of wages and working conditions established during the war 
should be continued expressed a disinclination to continue the 
agreements. The conference was called by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Navy, Shipping Board and Federation of Labor 
to make a survey of labor conditions in the shipyards. At the 
conclusion of the conference each shipbuilder was requested 
to submit in writing any suggestions he had to offer. The 
general attitude taken by the shipbuilders was that the ques- 
tions involved should be settled by each employer. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


W. L. Clark, Washington representative of the Pacific 
Steamship Company, discussing the recommendation made to 
the Secretary of the Interior that the two American steamship 
lines serving Alaska should combine, said that his company was 
ready to enter into negotiations with the Alaska Steamship 
Company, the other company involved, to bring about the de- 
sired results. He said his company was ready to buy the ves- 
sels engaged in the Alaska trade or to sell out to the Alaska 
company. 

“Seasonal operations to Alaska make the service difficult,” 
said Mr. Clark. “Most of the movement is north for two 
months in the spring and south for two months in the fall. 
One company serving Alaska, controlled by law as to rates and 
practices, would be productive of economy in overhead and 
elimination of unnecessary duplication of service at other than 
peak seasons, which would be beneficial to shippers and pas- 
sengers. 

“It must be remembered that to maintain proper service 
throughout the year the carriers would require all the revenues 
obtained at the full seasons, and if the Shipping Board places 
vessels in this route these would have to be chartered on an 
equitable basis instead of allocated so that the earnings would 
accrue to the operating company instead of the board. 

“A single company must also be assured of the entire Amer- 
ican coastwise passenger as well as freight traffic by further 
legislation which would protect the passenger trade against 
foreign competition. The merchant marine act of 1920 re- 
stricts the carrying of freight to American vessels, but similar 
provisions for passengers were eliminated in the Senate. 

“If one concern could: have all the Alaskan trade it could 
serve all parts of the territory in a manner which would be 
helpful to the development of the country. 

“Speaking for the Pacific Steamship Company, it has oper- 
ated at a loss in Alaska for some time past. The company will 
gladly co-operate in bringing about a more healthy condition 
in Alaskan trade and in aid of the plans of the Department of 
the Interior, either by selling its Alaskan service to the Alaska 
Steamship Company or any American carrier taking over that 
company’s holdings. On the other hand, it is willing to pur- 
chase the vessel operations of the Alaska Steamship Company 
if that can be brought about, and would endeavor to serve the 
entire territory as indicated in the report of the committee. 
It is also ready for a division of the sphere of operations, if 
legally possible, though the legality of such a plan is doubtful 
except through special act of Congress.” 


PROTEST AGAINST SHIPPING BILL 


Among the protests sent to the White House asking the 
President to veto the merchant marine bill was a telegram from 
Benjamin C. March, Washington representative of a number of 
farm organizations with which the National Grange and other 
recognized organizations of farmers seldom, if ever, agree. 
Marsh also protested against the bill that is now the trans- 
portation act. He was in Chicago when the merchant marine 
bill was sent to the White House. He protested against the 
bill on behalf of the “All-America Farmer-Labor Co-operative 
Commission” and the Farmers’ National Council on the ground 
that it would “turn over the people’s ships, at a small part of 
their cost, to American and British trusts” which are not regu- 
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lated, and, by discrimination, can prevent profitable exportation 
of American farm products.” 


RATES TO ALASKA 


A special committee appointed to investigate conditions in 
Alaska has reported to John Barton Payne, secretary of the in- 
terior, that freight rates and passenger rates to Alaska should 
be lowered and that the two American steamship lines now 
serving the territory should be consolidated into one company 
in the interests of economy. 

The committee recommends that the Shipping Board in- 
vestigate in regard to the question of reducing existing ocean 
freight rates. The committee was composed of Dr. Alfred H. 
Brooks, chairman, Department of the Interior; H. Y. Saint, of 
the Shipping Board; Otto Praeger, second assistant postmaster- 
general; and E. A. Sherman, Department of Agriculture. 


FOREIGN BUILT SHIPS IN THE COASTING TRADE 


Among the changes made by the merchant shipping act 
of 1920, known generally as the Jones bill, section 22 is im- 
portant. Under that section foreign-built vessels admitted to 
American registry and owned on February 1, 1920, by citizens 
of the United States and all foreign-built vessels owned by the 
United States on June 5 are entitled to engage in the coasting 
trade, hitherto reserved in peace times to vessels built in Ameri- 
can shipyards. Under this section the records of the Bureau 
of Navigation, Commerce Department, show that 242 foreign- 
built ships aggregating 1,093,958 gross tons are eligible to en- 
gage in the coasting trade, not including a number of medium- 
sized foreign-built vessels bought during the war by the Navy 
Department. 


TO RECOVER LOSS ON RAILS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Cambria Steel Company of Johnstown, Pa., has filed 
suit in the Court of Claims in Washington against the govern- 
ment for the recovery of $236,675.64, alleged to be due it on 
account of the difference in cost to it of 8,846 gross tons of 
steel rails commandeered by the Navy Department, between 
March 18, 1918, and February 25, 1919, and used by the Railroad 
Administration and the Navy Department in providing addi- 
tional rail facilities for the government. The Navy Department 
paid $35 on account and, when the War Industries Board so 
held, it established, as reasonable prices $45 per ton for Bes- 
semer rail and $47 per ton for open hearth rail. 


The complaining company in its declaration claims that 
the cost of the rails, plus 10 per cent as profit, ranged from 
$58.69 to $73.95, and that the government in taking them and 
offering only $45 and $47 per ton, disregarded the constitutional 
right of the complainant. The government has paid $327,150.78 
on rails which the company says cost (allowing a reasonable 
profit) $563,824.42. 


This is believed to be the first of a series of suits of that 
kind, all based on the commandeering orders of the Navy De- 
partment. The latest such order issued by Secretary Daniels, 
late in the fall of 1919, was avowedly for the benefit of the 
Railroad Administration. Director-General Hines always re- 
fused to pay even $45 and $47 per ton. The commandeer order 
of Secretary Daniels brought rails from the steelmakers for 
the use of the Railroad -Administration. The rails taken under 
the latest order are not covered by the suit of the Cambria 
company. It is understood, however, that suits of a similar 
character will be filed to cover the rails obtained by Mr. Daniels 
for Mr. Hines. 


CANCELLATION OF OLD EMBARGOES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Circular CCS-44, Chairman Kendall of the A. R. A. car 
service commission, says: 


“Our records indicate that a number of roads are continuing 
in effect embargoes issued by regional directors prior to March 1. 

“Some of the conditions influencing the issue of these em- 
bargoes have been corrected, but the roads on whose account they 
were laid have not issued cancellation notices, and in conse- 
— embargo records of all roads generally are somewhat con- 
fused. 

“In order that this situation may be corrected in a uniform 
manner, the roads for whose account such embargoes were is- 
sued will arrange to cancel, effective July 1, 1920, all embargoes 
issued by regional directors, and where conditions demand the 
continuance of any of these embargoes they should be reissued 
according to practices now prevailing. 

“We have fixed the effective date of the cancellation of these 
embargoes, so as to permit of ample time in which to review 
your files, prepare reissues where necessary for handling by 
mail, so as to avoid the expense incident to transmission by 
wire.” 
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June 26, 1920 


Personal Notes 


s - ad 


W. W. Blakely, newly elected president of the Traffic Club 
of Pittsburgh, is assistant general freight agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad at 
Pittsburgh. His railroad 
career was started with 
the Ohio & Mississippi 
(now a part of the Balti- 
more & Ohio System) as 
a telegraph operator and, 
with the exception of two 
years as traveling freight 
agent of the Santa Fe- 
Frisco System, he has 
been with the Baltimore 
& Ohio ever since, repre- 
senting that company as 
southern freight agent, 
Memphis, Tenn., division 
freight agent, Louisville, 
Ky., chief of the inter- 
change commodity, bu- 
reau, Baltimore, and divi- 
sion freight agent, Pitts- 
burgh. The complete ros- 
ter of executive officers 
and governors elected for 
the fiscal year 1920-21 as 
follows: President, W. W. 
Blakely; first vice-presi- 
a dent, J. M. Morris; second 

vice-president, C. C. Mce- 
Carthy; third vice-president D. O. Moore; secretary, F. A. Lay- 
man; treasurer, J. F. Constans; governors, A. J. Wyant, E. 
Emery, H. H. Gray, H. D. Wilkerson, F. G. Wood. Governors 
holding over are George A. Buse, Joseph H. Grady, R. J. Jones, 
J. B. Yohe, Jr., A. G. Young. After the election a dinner and 
business meeting was held at which the club presented a gold 
watch to Charles B. Ellis, the retiring president. 














J. H. Tedrow has been appointed transportation commis- 
sioner of the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding R. D. Sangster, whose assistant he was. He had acted 
as transportation commissioner since Mr. Sangster left the 
position. 

The Gulf Coast Lines announce the reopening of traffic 
offices at Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Kansas City. 
E. J. Naylor is general western agent; F. W. Elder is com- 
mercial agent at San Francisco; E. G. Waring is general agent 
and W. Ray Wilson, commercial agent at Kansas City. 

A. A. Tennant, who has been with the U. S. Shipping Board 
for two years in the division of operations has been placed in 
charge of allocations and assignments. This place was held 
by Fred I. Murphy, who has been appointed assistant director 
of operations. A. B. Garges has been appointed staff assistant, 
in charge of records and information. He succeeds R. E. Wells, 
who resigned. J. Pierson James has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
He was secretary to William Denman when the latter was 
chairman and has been secretary to Commissioner Stevens. 

Ira W. Morris is appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Hocking Valley Railway Company, with headquarters at 
Columbus, O. 

M. S. O’Connor is appointed chief of the tariff bureau of 
the New York Central Railroad Company, with office at Cleve- 
land, vice A. E. Hueneryager, resigned. ; 

J. F. Waggoner is appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent of the El Paso & Southwestern System and Morenci 
Southern Railway Company, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

The new officers of the Texas Industrial Traffic League 
are: President, Ed. P. Byars, Fort Worth; first vice-president, 
Cc, A. Bland, Beaumont; second vice-president, F. A. Leffingwell, 
Waco; third vice-president, E. M. Gleason, Texarkana; secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. C. Eargle, Houston. 

Harry H. Marsales has recently been appointed general 
traffie manager of the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, a 
consolidation comprising the Wickwire Steel Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.; Spencer Wire Company, Spencer, Mass.; Wright Wire 
Company, Palmer, Mass.; Morgan Spring Company and Na- 
tional Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass.; and Clinton 
Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, Mass. For the last five years 
he has been traffic manager of the Wickwire Steel Company, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. In 1896 Mr. Marsales began railroad work with 
the Michigan Central Railway, St. Thomas, Ont. Later he was 
with the T. H. & B. and C. P. R., at Hamilton, Ont., then with 
the M. C. R. R., Suspension Bridge, N. Y. From Suspension 
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Bridge he went to the Central Railway Clearing House, Buf- 
falo, for two years, then to the office of Mr. Croly, A. G. F. A., 
New York Central Railway, as chief rate clerk and later chief 
clerk. In 1912 he went to Winnipeg as statistical clerk to 
George Stephens, G. F. A., Canadian Northern Railway, but left 
railroad work to: take a position as manager of a wholesale 
house in Regina, Sask. In 1915 he became associated with 
the Wickwire Steel Company. Joseph S. Sampson is retained 
as divisional traffie manager of the corporation at Worcester. 
He was formerly traffic manager of the Clinton Wire Cloth 
Company and later of the Clinton-Wright Wire Company. Louis 
J.. Bork is appointed divisional traffic manager at Buffalo, hav- 
ing been traffic manager of Churchill Grain and Seed Company, 
Buffalo, for the last five years, after ten years’ railroad ex- 
perience. G. A. Wells is appointed traveling traffic manager. 

F. O. Stafford, general agent of the New York Central and 
Michigan Central at Chicago, will, July 1, become general freight 
and passenger agent of the Rutland, at Rutland, Vt. 

Kenneth A. Moore, formerly general agent of the New York 
Central Lines at Detroit, has been added to the staff of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerc as assistant traffic 
manager in the western district, with headquarters at Detroit. 

Charles Blizard, third vice-president of the Electric Storage 
Battery Company, died June 12. 

After the close of the National Industrial Traffic League 
meeting at Philadelphia last week the members were the guests 
of W. J. Taylor, vice-president of the International Freighting 
Corporation, at a luncheon on board the S. S. Terre Haute, 
a U. S. Shipping Board vessel, after which they were taken on 
an inspection of the Philadelphia port and of Hog Island. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will have a stag golf outing 
at Olympia Fields Country Club June 29. 








One hundred members and out-of-town guests of the Traffic 
Club of Decatur (Ill.) were present at the dinner given in the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms June 15. Ralph M. Field, manager of the 
transportation department of the Peoria Association of Com- 
merce, was the speaker. At the September meeting it is planned 
to have J. F. Holden, president of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, address the club. 


CLAIMS OF RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


As Director-General, John Barton Payne, also Secretary of 
the Interior, is making an effort to hurry the railroads that 
were under federal control into placing with him final claims 
for compensation, maintenance, and every other kind of claim 
against the government. Thus far, his efforts have resulted in 
the presentation of what are called final settlement claims by 
ten railroads, chief of which is the Seaboard Air Line, in which 
S. Davies Warfield, head of the organization of railroad security 
owners, is the chief figure. The other nine are comparatively 
small roads. The so-called final claims submitted by them are 
not much more than figures not supported by detailed figures. 

It is probable that there will be a conflict between the 
Warfield organization and the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives on the subject of claims. The latter organization has 
been trying to get an understanding among the railroads as to 
the bases on which they will found their claims, especially for 
maintenance, during the period of federal control. 


Although the making of claims is still in an embryonic 
state, it is fairly evident that there will be a sharp division 
between the government and the railroads as to how mainte- 
nance shall be figured. Under the law and compensation con- 
tracts, it was the duty of the government to maintain the rail- 
roads, during federal control, in as good condition as during the 
three-year test period. ‘ 


Thus far the Railroad Administration has taken the position 
that when it can show that it spent as much for maintenance 
during federal control as the companies spent in the test period 
it can show that it did all it was called upon to do. The rail- 
roads are preparing to insist that the government must show 
that the labor it employed was as efficient as that employed by 
the railroad corporations; that it laid as many rails and ties; 
that it painted as many cars with as many coats; and that the 
men employed by the government put in as many cubic yards 
of ballast. 


To ascertain whether the same amount of money was spent 
during federal control as during the test period, the Railroad 
Administration is applying, to the hours of work performed by 
railroad employes in the test period, the rates of pay it gave 
the maintenance of way men during federal control. That is to 
say, if the maintenance of way men of a raiiroad worked 1,000 
days of ten hours each at $2 per day in the test period, and 
the same number of men worked the same number of days and 
hours at $4 per day under federal control, the Railroad Admin- 
istration will multiply the test period days by the control rate 
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per day and find that it maintained the property as well as it 
was maintained during the test period. 

That basis, however, will not be accepted, if the idea that 
now seems to obtain in the Association of Railway Executives 
becomes the final position of the railroad corporations. They 
will contend that there must be a measuring of efficiency, and 
if there is any difference the government must make good, if 
the maintenance of way labor hired by it was not as efficient 
as that on the pay rolls of the corporations in the three test 
years. 

It has been the general idea that railroad labor, during the 
war, was not as efficient as prior thereto. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration will maintain that, if there was a decrease in effi- 
ciency, it was not a fact peculiar to railroad labor, but to labor 
in all lines of endeavor, and was, therefore, a burden of war to 
be borne by the railroad companies and the government equally. 
In the informal discussions that have taken place between at- 
torneys for the railroads and Director Thelen, of the division 
of liquidation claims of the Railroad Administration, the rail- 
road lawyers have insisted on a measuring of efficiency by 
comparison of work done in the same period of time, in the 
way of laying of rails and ties and the placing of ballast by 
men working for the corporations and men working for the 
Railroad Administration. The answer in behalf of the govern- 
ment has been that the best men had to be taken for war and 
that, even if the unrest had not had a deleterious effect on the 
morale and efficiency of the workmen, such a comparison of 
work done would not be fair to the government. 

In his letter, dated May 24, but circulated recently, Director- 
General Payne said: 


In assuming my duties may I call attention to the importance of 
making final settlements at the earliest possible date with all com- 
panies? 

It will be my purpose to deal as liberally as may be to the end 
that all proper assistance may be given the roads, but action in this 
regard will be in aid of final settlements, it being the definite policy 
to wind up the affairs of the Railroad Administration at the earliest 
moment possible. 

By final settlements is meant compensation, maintenance and 
claims of all kinds pro and con. 

If genuine co-operation is given by the roads it is hoped that final 
settlements may be made with reasonable promptness. 


ACCOUNTING CIRCULAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, on June 16, issued the following notice to 
carriers: 


Paragraph (3) of Section 209 (f) of the Transportation Act, 1920, 
dealing with the method of computing railway accounting income for 
os guaranty period, from March to August, 1920, inclusive, reads as 
ollows: 

“There shall not be included in operating expenses, for mainte- 
nance of way and structures, or for maintenance of equipment, more 
than an amount fixed by the Commission. In fixing such amount the 
Commission shall, so far as practicable, apply the rule set forth in the 
proviso in paragraph (a) of section 5 of the ‘standard contract’ be- 
tween the United States and the carriers (whether or not such con- 
tract has been entered into with the carrier whose railway operating 
income is being computed).”’ 

The Commission, having received from various carriers inquiries 
regarding procedure under the above provision, announces it will fix 
the amount of maintenance that may be included in operating ex- 
penses for the purpose of determining if the operating income for the 
guaranty period as a whole for any carrier is in excess of or below the 
amount of the ‘‘guaranty,’’ on the basis of one-half of the average 
annual maintenance expenditures and charges of each carrier for the 
three years ended June 30, 1917, properly equated in accordance with 
the rule set forth in the proviso in paragraph (a) of section 5 of the 
Standard Contract. The carriers are invited to submit briefs to the 
Commission, on or before July 17, 1920, setting forth their views with 
respect to the interpretation and application of said proviso in this 
connection. 

The foregoing is not to be construed as prohibiting any carrier 
from expending for maintenance purposes such amounts as its sees 
fit, but it should be understood that in computing railway operating 
income for the purpose of determining whether such income is in 
excess of or below the amount of the ‘“‘guaranty,’’ the Commission will 
not allow for maintenance any amount in excess of the amount fixed 
by it. The charges to operating expenses should be made in accord- 
ance with the accounting regulations of the Commission regardless of 
the limit for maintenance hereafter to be -fixed in computing the 
amount of the guaranty under section 209. In other words. it is not 
expected that the operating income reported monthly will, without 
modification, necessarily indicate the operating income which will be 
used in computing the amount of the guaranty. 


GROCERS URGED TO HELP 


President J. H. McLaurin, of the Southern Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, in a bulletin to members, calling attention 
to the seriousness of railroad conditions and the responsibility 
of shippers in the situation urges members to give assistance 


in the following ways: 

Load and release cars to the carriers promptly. 

Load all cars to capacity. 

Order cars only when actually required. 

Avoid as far as possible the use of railway equipment in trap 
—_ transfer service when freight can be handled by motor truck 
or dray. 

Reduce diversions and reconsignments of cars to a minimum. 

Order from the nearest available source. 

Unload cars promptly. 

Pool orders where practicable in order to insure full carload 
movement. 

As far as possible order goods in quantities representing the 
safe-carrying capacity of cars, disregarding trade units. 
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“What wholesale grocers most need now,” says the bulle- 
tin, “is equipment and improved transportation service. The 
railroads haven’t by any means sufficient equipment to go 
around unless the greatest economy and avoidance of waste 
in its use it practiced. The most conservative estimates place 
the carrier’s present equipment needs at 100,000 freight cars, 
4,000 passenger cars and approximately 2,000 locomotives. 

“This represents a vast expenditure of money. For in- 
stance, the average cost of freight cars today, based upon 
equipment ordered by the Railroad Administration during fed- 
eral control, is $3,000; all-steel Pullman coaches are estimated 
to cost between $45,000 and $50,000, while the price of locomo- 
tives ranges from $50,000 to $90,000 each. 

“While the Interstate Commerce Commission has already 
announced the immediate appropriation of $125,000,000, out of 
the $300,000,000 revolving fund provided in the transportation 
act, for the use of the railroads to purchase new rolling stock, 
it will take—even after the orders are placed with the car 
shops and locomotive works—months and months for this new 
equipment to be built and put into service, consequently, we 
must make the best of the present situation by doing those 
things that will help the railroads to improve car supply and 
expedite the handling of freight. 

“There must be co-operation among the various interests— 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the shippers, the railway 
executives and employes, and the public. Only thus can satis- 
factory results be obtained and the transportation facilities and 
service required to continue and to promote our national pros- 
perity be provided.” 


S: STE. MARIE CANALS TRAFFIC 


(Prepared by the Division of Statistics, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce.) 
The following table shows the commerce through the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals for April: 











United States Canal. Canadian Canal Total. 
Articles. 1919. 1920. 1919. 1920. 1919. 1920. 

Eastbound. 
Ce ee 3,384,100 5,493,000 791,941 515,000 4,176,041 6,008,000 
Iron ore, sh’t tons 940,590 162,630 198,736 ....... 1,139,326 162,630 
Lumber, M ft... 2,650 J eee 2,650 2,050 
Stone, short tons Be . sciecae a i oo 
Wheat, bu. ..... 14,832,927 4,064,611 1,896,073 210,000 16,729,000 4,274,611 
General merchan- 

dise, sh’t tons 6 5 5 540 11 545 
Passengers, num- 

MT - sadccwsaces a) “Gunaeieiew:. “ieanarca® waieions “ae ses 

Westbound. 
Coal: 

Hard, sh’t tons 142,864 ey ae ee 142,864 10,000 

Sort, @o0....... 115,824 te 8,000 415,824 50,831 
eS re - oe © cnaccase | CRS 
. = ee 16,656 : Cee - exaense 
Salt, Dbhis. ...... Re | sakeees aS Pere 
Stome, eit toms. — .sccecs 6,247 sistent 6,247 
General merchan- 

dise, sh’t tons 1,252 12,500 6,551 15,405 
Passengers, num- 

Mee aseeccusess O gesmean errr e oe <éiwoeee 
Freight: 

East, sh’t tons 1,478,369 435,961 277,897 18,765 1,756,266 454,726 

Wee, GO .cscs 611,596 71,578 5,301 10,905 616,897 82,483 

WE winsaess 2,089,965 507,539 283,198 29,670 2,373,163 537,209 

Vessel passages, 

mumber .......- 549 146 167 86 716 232 
Registered ton- 

MY “e<ie%-aksers 1,764,087 522,584 326,682 90,741 2,090,769 613,325 


The United States canal was opened April 19 and the Cana- 
dian canal April 23, 1920. 


MEETING OF LUMBERMEN © 


The directors of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, at a recent meeting in Chicago, discussed the readjustment 
of freight rates and expressed regret that the entire lumber 
industry had not agreed on a definite plan and so reported to 
the Commission. The resolutions, printed in the testimony be- 
fore the Commission, were adopted. 

A resolution recommending the appointment of C. E. Dobson 
of New Orleans for a place on the United States Shipping 
Board was adopted. 

The matter of the $10 a day storage charge for lumber in 
transit was held to be discriminatory and the transportation 
committee was requested to bring this matter before the Com- 
mission for further consideration. 





PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The statement of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
April, 1920, shows 7,231 cars held overtime, or a percentage of 
05.81, as against 6,087 cars, or a percentage of 04.11 for April, 
1919. 





Getting the traffic news each day makes it easier 
to keep informed. Subscribe for THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD 
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PACKING, BILLING AND SHIPPING TO 
MEXICO 


(Commercial Attaché Edward F Feely, Mexico City) 

The following is a condensation of a paper read by Mr. 
H. H. Miller of Torreon, Mexico, at the trade conference held 
at Mexico City during the early part of this year: 

After goods or merchandise of any kind have passed 
through all the various stages from the raw material to the 
finished product and have been sold they must then be packed, 
billed, and shipped to the purchaser. If this is not done so 
that they reach their final destination in perfect condition, the 
work of manufacturing and marketing them will be either 
partly or entirely lost. 

A Torreon importer sends the following list of instructions 
with his orders to the United States: 


1. All boxes must be strapped or wired. 


~. All eartons containing glass shipped by freight should be 
crated. 
3. Put large stickers on glassware containers: ‘‘Glass—Vidrio.’’ 
4. Machinery having small parts exposed must be boxed. 
5. All other machinery must be crated. 


Number packages consecutively. 
Mark gross, tare and net weight on each package. 
Send original of bill of lading, packing list and manifest and 
copy ‘of invoice to customs broker name 

. Send original of invoice and copies of manifest and packing 
list to me here. 

10. Mark plainly on manifest if shipment is to be forwarded by 
fr — 3 sa. according to my instructions. 

All shipments should be marked to me at border point and in 

wut of Fa broker named. 

12. Do not split shipments. 


‘Ont 


There is a reason for each of these instructions, and failure 
to comply with any of them may mean delay or extra expense 
to the purchaser. 

Comment on the first three is not necessary. Most reliable 
houses comply with them even if they are not included in the 
shipping instructions. 

Nos. 4 and 5.—Aside from protection against breakage and 
loss of pieces, there is another reason for boxing or crating 
machines. In Mexico an extra 50 per cent is added to the 
regular freight rates on all machinery in less than carload 
lots that is not boxed or crated. 

No. 6.—Numbering the boxes or packages is very important. 
It is the only. way to check them against the packing list, which 
should be sent to the customs broker who is to pass the ship- 
ment across the border and forward it. 

A great many shippers do not seem to understand the 
nature of a packing list and a manifest, or the necessity of 
making them, so it might be well to give a little time to the 
details of forwarding a shipment frcm a border point to the 
interior of Mexico. In the old days the railroads and express 
companies could receive shipments consigned to Mexico and 
give receipts or bills of lading from their point of origin in 
the United States to their final destination. Now it is different, 
and everything sent either by freight or express must be re- 
shipped from the border point the same as a new shipment 
originating there. 

If a shipment is made to John Jones at Torreon, it is not 
sent direct to Torreon, but in care of a designated customs 
broker at El Paso, Eagle Pass, or other port of entry. The bill 
of lading, packing list, manifest, and copy of invoice must also 
be sent to this same customs broker, so that he will be in a 
position to apply for a consular invoice, comply with all re- 
quirements of the customhouse, and at the same time act in- 
telligently for the consignor and the consigneé. 

When a shipment reaches the border, if it is a full carload, 
the broker may put up a $2,000 bond guaranteeing the safe 
return of the car to the United States and get permission to 
have it switched to the Mexican side, where the contents are 
transferred to another car. If it is less than a carload it is 
earried across in trucks. A consular invoice, the packing list, 
manifest, and copy of invoice goes with the goods to the cus- 
tomhouse. 

At the customhouse the officials are supposed to open each 
box, inspect and weigh the contents, check them against pack- 
ing lists and manifests, and assess the duties. As a rule they 
do not open all, if the papers and documents are made out 
properly so they can obtain the necessary data from them in- 
stead of from an actual inspection of the packages themselves. 
If no packing lists or manifests are furnished, it is absolutely 
necessary to open and unpack everything in order to get the 
proper weight and values and figure the duties. This takes 
some time, and there is always danger of small or fragile 
articles being broken or lost in the operation. From the cus- 
tomhouse they go to the freight or express office, where’ they 
are reshipped to their final destination. 

A packing list gives the number of each box or package in 
the shipment and a list of its contents. A manifest gives the 
weight, kind of material, and value of each article in the pack- 
ages. A good form used by some of the best exporting houses, 
which is an invoice, packing list, and manifest all in one, is 
more or less as follows: 
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Chicago, Ill., November 15, 1919. 
Sold to H. H. Miller, Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico. 
Shipped to H. H. Miller, care of T. J. Woodside, El Paso, Tex.; by 
freight to El Paso; from Juarez to Torreon by express. 
Box No. 1. Gross weight, 75 kilos. 
Net weight, 65 kilos. 
1. steel miter box, steel and brags, 40 Kcilos.......cccccseccwevece $12 
2 dozen 12-inch files, OSE MN hcg a wie dereciwia es abisieisis Bae ee 15 
3 dozen hack-saw blades, steel, i ace 5 ds tate ald ees ace 9 
Box No. 2. Gross weight, 100 kilos. 
Net weight, 85 kilos. 


No. 7.—Marking the gross, tare, and net weight on the 
package is for the convenience of the forwarding agent and 
the customshouse employes. It very often saves. time and 
extra work and should not be overlooked. 

The metric system is the legal standard for weight in 
Mexico and is the one used for figuring the duties, so it is better 
to give all weights in kilos if possible. A few houses give the 
weight in kilos, for the benefit of the customs house, and also 
in pounds, for the convenience of themselves and customers. 
Weights given in pounds only entail some work in figuring 
their metric equivalent, but can be used and are far better 
than no weights at all. 

Buyers sometimes instruct to give gross, net, and legal 
weights of each article, as duties on some classes of goods are 
based on the gross weight, some on the net, and others on 
the legal weight. It is rather hard to give a set rule covering 
this point and the billing clerk should be able to judge by the 
nature of the articles themselves what weights should be given. 
In many cases, aside from the weight of the packing case, 
there are no gross or legal weights to be considered. Legal 
weight means the weight of the article itself and of its con- 
tainer or immediate wrapping as bottles of medicine or canned 
goods. In this class of goods the legal weight should be given 
and marked as “legal.” 

Some European houses have experts on the customs regula- 
tions of the various countries and give the classification each 
article in the shipment should come under and the rate of 
duty it should pay. This is a great convenience to the for- 
warding agent and to the man who receives the goods. In 
case of a doubt at the customshouse as to the proper classifica- 
tion it enables the broker to select and insist on the one that 
is most favorable, and helps the purchaser to check his customs 
sheets and see if any excessive charges have been collected. 
Consignment of Shipments. 

Nos. 8 and 9.—When shipments are consigned to a customs 
broker at a border point and are to be reshipped by him, he must 
have the original bill of lading. When we get back to the old 
style of business and a through bill of lading is given from 
point of origin to final destination, then the original must be 
sent to the consignee and a copy to the broker. The broker 
needs only a copy of the invoice, but should have originals of 
packing list and manifest. In case all three are made in one, 
like the form given above, a copy to the broker is all right. 
Considerable trouble has often been had on account of shippers 
sending original papers to the broker when he should have 
only the copies, and vice versa. If exporters would only look 
over the shipping instructions, they would avoid many delays 
and other inconveniences in Mexico and at the border. 

No. 10.—Very often shipments are sent to the border by 
freight and forwarded from there to the interior by express. 
Sometimes it happens that something is wanted in a rush and 
the broker forwards it by freight, and at other times heavy 
machinery for which there is no hurry is sent by express. 
Generally this is because the broker has no specific instructions 
and uses his own judgment, which at times is wrong. If ship- 
ping instructions are given with the order relative to forward- 














FOR SALE—Several cars first class No. 1, 6x8—8 foot oak rail- 
road ties. For immediate shipment. L. E. Pearson,’ Edwardsburg, 
FOR EXPERT TRAFFIC MEN. Many concerns now pay their traffic 

managers $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Yet the traffic man who gets this 

big pay must actually know traffic work. You can quickly become a 

real traffic expert—stop gga big money for yourself. Countless 

LEARN AT HOME--BOOK "FREE. New home study Actual Prac- 

tice Method will quickly make you a Certified Traffic Manager. You can very soon 

qualify for a splendid traffic position. Write quick for big, new, illustrated book 
ported this wonderful training in detail. Write today. Address AMERICAN 


Mich. 
good openings for trained 
MERCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 26-A, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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ing from the border, they should be noted clearly on the mani- 
fest that is sent to the broker. 

No. 11.—Sometimes a broker receives shipments consigned 
direct to him and he does not know for whom they are intended. 
He must write for this information or wait till an inquiry or 
complaint is made. Everything shipped to him should also bear 
the name of the final consignee. 

No. 12.—It is very important not to split the pena | as 
it causes extra trouble and expense. 


OLIVE GROVES FOR RAILWAY FUEL 


(By the American Red Cross) 

How the Turkish depredations on the olive tree groves in 
the Holy Land were carried on is told by a returned Red Cross 
worker who visited the denuded spots and talked with many 
of the impoverished owners. The indusiry has suffered con- 
siderable hindrance by the Turkish occupation of these locali- 
ties, and dealers have been forced to give their major attention 
to the Spanish and Italian markets, although those, too, were 
cut off during the war. 

“During the second year of the war,” said the Red Cross 
worker, “the military railway authorities ran short of fuel, and 
recruits between forty and fifty years old were allowed to con- 
tract for supplies of wood in order to enable the railways to 
continue hauling of troops and munitions. 

“A general order, therefore, was issued that all olive grove 
owners should allow twenty-five per cent of their trees to be 
cut for this purpose. 

“Naturally they obeyed with reluctance. They cut and 
transported the wood at their own expense, receiving a fixed 
price, the government paying them in Turkish notes which were 
constantly depreciating.” 

At Beir Zeit, a village near Jerusalem, there are three oil 
mills, and all use the primitive process of a blind-folded mule 
hitched to a shaft which he draws round and round in a circle. 
The shaft operates a grinder which works in a large vat with a 
smaller vessel below. The oil and all the residuum of its manu- 
facture—olive pulp and other refuse—falls into the small vessel. 
In time the latter is removed and hot water is poured in at one 
end. The pure, clean oil rises to the top and is drained off. 

Olive oil was used for fuel during the war when the pe- 
troleum shortage became acute. 


PERILS OF RAILROADING IN RUSSIA 


(By the American Red Cross) 


The harassed agent, the consolidated ticket office, the yards 
and yards of perforated paper passport which a trip in the 
States entail, are unknown quantities in Russia, where tickets 
are never sold or asked for and the railroads are operated by 
the government. 

Despite the poor transportation facilities all Russia seems 
to be on the move. People simply jump on a train and ride 
until they decide to get off. The result is that the railroads at 
all times resemble the Brooklyn subway at rush hours and every 
station is crowded with hundreds of persons waiting for a place. 

If a peasant woman hears that bread can be obtained for a 
few rubles less in the next town she takes her basket and starts 
interurban marketing. Since Russia is a country of false alarms, 
due to lack of newspapers, many of these journeys are in vain. 

Not only are the coaches and freight cars packed with hu- 
manity, but the engine, tops of coaches, steps and even the 
bumpers are crowded. Women stand on the steps, holding to 
the rail with one hand and to their market baskets with the 
other. Through the cold nights these people rode for hours. 
Occasionally one, numb with cold, lost his hold and slipped from 
the train. No one paid any attention, for no one has any time 
to mourn for the dead. 

When an American Red Cross supply train attempted to 
make a rush trip from Novorossik to Ekaterinodar the engine 
was obliged to make eight trips to pull the train of twenty-four 
cars up a small grade. Three cars was the limit of this worn- 
out locomotive. The train reached Ekaterinodar, a distance of 

25 miles, after five days of fitful and spasmodic traveling. 
Scores of people who might have been saved by the timely ar- 
rival of Red Cross medical supplies were beyond all help. 

It is impossible to remain in a Russian railway coach for a 
few hours without running great risk of typhus infection. The 
ears are filled with lice and insects of every description. Dis- 
infection of cars is unknown. 











* * 
Digest of New Complaint 
a a 
No. 11517. Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., McGill, Nev., vs. Ne- 
vada Northern et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on nitre cake from Hercules, 
Calif., to McGill, Nev. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 11518. Century Sand Glass Co., Imperial, W. Va., vs. Director 


General of Railroads, as agent. : ‘ ; 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory rates which are 
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also in violation of the fourth section, on sand from Imperial, 
W. Va., to Pennsboro, W. Va. Asks for reparation down to the 
basis of a subsequently established rate of $1.40 per ton. 

No. 11519. Standard Export Lumber Co., Ltd., New Orleans, vs. Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on yellow pine lumber and tim- 
bers for export from East Mayfield to Orange, Texas. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation. * 

No. 11520. Beaumont (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Louisiana 
Western et al. 

Against a rate of 25c per 100 lbs. on two carloads of clean rice 
from Gueydan, La., to Beaumont, Tex., as unjust, unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. Asks for a reasonable rate not 
exceeding 16c and reparation. 

No. 11521. Swift & Co. vs. John Barton Payne, as agent. 

Against rates on ice from St. Louis and East St. Louis to Chi- 
cago, varying from 10%c to 124%c as unjust and unreasonable in 
violation of Section 1 of the Interstate commerce law and Section 
10 of the federal control law. Asks for reparation on 622 carloads 
amounting to $9,423, on the basis of a subsequently established 
rate of 8c. 

No, 11522. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. C. I. & P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on a from North Fort Worth, 
Tex., to South St. Joseph, South Omaha, South St. Paul and 
Sioux City, after June 25, 1918, the effective date of General Order 
No. 28, because said rates exceeded those that would have been 
applicable under the scale prescribed by the Commission in 
Opinion No. 1716, 22 I. C. C., 160, increased by 25 per cent. Asks 
for a cease and desist order and reparation amounting to about 


$15,000. 
No. — City of Clarksville, Tenn., et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al. 


Against a rate of $1.30 per net ton on coal from mines in west- 
ern Kentucky to Clarksville, Tenn., as unjust and unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. Ask for a rate of $1.15 and repara- 


tion. 

No. 11524. Limitations of liability in connection with the transmis- 
sion of telegraph messages. Investigation ordered by Commis- 
sion. 

No. 11525. Traffic Bureau of Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., 


et al., vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fruits and vegetables from 
California. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11526. W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md., vs. New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk et al. 

Asks for refund of $449 assessed as demurrage on a carload of 
tomatoes shipped from Princess Anne, Md., to Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
en route to Quebec and held at Ogdensburg, because the complain- 
ant had not been advised by carriers’ agent at point of origin 
that he could not ship to Quebec without an export license. 

No, 11527. West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., vs. C. & O. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonably excessive rates on steel rails to points 
west of Salem, Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio, and other de- 
fendants, in comparison with rates from Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cumberland, Johnstown, Lorain, Newark and Chicago, to various 
interstate destinations. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation 
on various shipments. 

No. 11528. Abrasive Company vs. Grand Trunk of Canada et al. 

Against a rate of 29.5c on artificial abrasive ore (oxide of 
aluminum) from Hamilton, Ont., to Bridesburg (Philadelphia), 
as unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, in violation of 
first three sections of the interstate commerce law and section 10 
of the federal control law. Asks for reasonable rates and repara- 
tion amounting to $1,226. 

No. 11529. Cairo Association of Commerce vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha et al. 

Unjust and unjustly discriminatory rates on lumber, box shooks, 
wooden egg case material, from Cairo to Wakefield, Neb. Asks 
for reasonable joint rates. 

No. 11530. Cairo Association of Commerce et al. vs. Illinois Central. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
handle bolts from various points of origin to Cairo, Ill. Asks for 
a rate not exceeding the rate to East Cairo, Ky., by more than lic 
per 100 lbs., and reparation to Turner, Day & Woolworth Han- 
dle Co. 


No. 11531. Appalachian Marble Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
Against a rate of 40c a ton on marble spalls from complainants’ 
quarry to its crushing plant at Knoxville, Tenn., a distance of 
about six miles, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a rate of 
not exceeding 20c and reparation on 55 cars of spalls. 


No. 11532. Traffic Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, 
Ariz., et al., vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sugar from points of origin 
in California te Phoenix. Asks for reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 11533. Union Traction Co. of Indiana, Anderson, Ind., vs. Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from the Lincoln district to Anderson, Eaton, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Marion, Lawrence, New Castle, Dalev ille, Alexan- 
ria, Muncie, Ellwood, Springport, Tipton and Winchester. Asks 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation amounting to $3,501. 


No. 11534. Trans-Continental Freight Co., Chicago, vs. John Barton 
Payne, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on various carload 
shipments of merchandise and machinery from Chicago to Shang- 
hai, China, and Yokohama, Japan, via San Francisco, Tacoma and 
Seattle, by reason of the refusal of the agent of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, at Chicago, to accept the shipments and sign the 
bills of lading on June 24, 1918, said refusal forcing the complain- 
ant to pay the higher rates that went into effect on June 25. Asks 
for a cease and desist order and reparation amounting to $2,500. 


No. 11535. The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. John Barton Payne, director 
general of railroads, as agent, et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum and petroleum 
products and asphaltum from Franklin, Pa., to various points in 
Pennsylvania. Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 11536. Crucible Steel Co. of America vs. John Barton Payne, 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 
Unjust and unreasonable rates ‘during federal control on coal 
hoist in Pittsburgh to its No. 3 boilers in the same city. Prior 
to federal control the charge. was $2 but it was increased by 
General Order No. 28 to $2 per car plus 15c per ton. On Decem- 
ber 26, 1918, it was made $5 per car and subsequently reduced to 
$2.50. Similar complaint is made as to the movement from com- 
plainant’s hoist to its coal storage pile. The charge for this 
service was increased from $2.50 per car to the same figures as 
named above. A similar allegation is made regarding the rate 
from the coal storage pile to the No. 3 boilers. Reparation in the 
sum of $2,525 is claimed. 
No. 11537. Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. vs. John Barton Payne, as 
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June 26, 1920 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER tN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion 
line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per lin » 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as werds; 

; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, eight years’ railroad experi- 
onan. wane position as car tracer. Address I. L. L. 205, Traffic World, 
Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager, twenty-seven years old, 
eight years’ railroad and industrial experience, desires connection, 
preferably in New York City. At present employed. Salary, , $300. 
Address E. N._T. 207, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now Traffic Manager large 
Eastern concern, traveled extensively, graduate University course in 
transportation, desires change. Capable of taking charge of any size 
Traffic Department. Prefer Pacific Coast. Address A. L. L. 203, 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with industrial or com- 
mercial concern, eight years’ railroad experience and student with 
LaSalle Commerce Course. At present time employed. Thirty-two 
years old. Wish to better my condition. New England territory pre- 
ferred. Single. Address E. T. R. 183, Traffic World. Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Manager available, experi- 
enced railroad, commercial; technical, legal, practical, record of 
—— Young, ambitious. Address E. E. D. 197, Traffic World, 

cago, Ill. 


MALE HELP WANTED—Traffic men to lease Freight Rate Guide, 
very liberal commission, no competition, every executive uses it. 
your noon hour earn $30.00 to $50.00 weekly, one hour a day. Only 
one representative in each city. Getzler’s Guide, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Blidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
W. H. Chandler President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
C. E. Childe Vice-President 

Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
Edwin C. Wilmore Treasurer 

Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph H. Bee Executive Secretary 

5 North La 
Edward F. Lacey Assistant Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Traffic Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 


Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
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Beginning This Week 


EMBARGO 


NOTICES, MODIFICATIONS 
AND CANCELLATIONS 


as compiled by the 
American Railroad Association 
are being printed in 


The Daily Traffic World 
The Weekly Traffic Bulletin 


Samples and full information may be had for the asking 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


(Publishers THE TRAFFIC WORLD) 
418 South Market Street CHICAGO 





Lost or Delayed Shipments 
Found and Expedited! 


WE LOCATE THEM BY TELEGRAPH 
Representatives at All Terminals in the U. S. A. 


Wire us the initial, number, lading point of origin, route, con- 
tents and destination of any car load shipment that you are in a 
hurry for, and—watch us get it to you. 


YOU’LL BE SURPRISED! 


(Costs less than half of a personal tracer) 


JENKINS’ TRAFFIC BUREAU, pitissurcii’ba. 





Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 
Established 1854 


Havana Line—Freight Service 


Norfolk, Va., to Havana, Cuba—Direct 


Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every Ten Days 


General Cargo Solicited 
Steel S. S. “Indian” July 27th 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” August 6th 
Steel S. S. “Indian” August 16th 


For Space, Rates and Information Apply to 


A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 


ee FOWLER, Commercial Agent M. V. MOLANPHY, General Agent 
511 Oliver Building, 534 Manzana de Gomez, 
gh, Pa. Havana, 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 
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agent, Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Eastern Lines, Pennsylvania R. R., 
Lines West. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude. dolomite from Union 
= Stone Co., Shock Mills, Pa., to Midland, Pa., during the period 
y fom October 30, 1918, and November 7, 1918. Complainant now 
*® pays the same rate as applies from Chickies and Bainbridge, Pa., 
and reparation down to that basis is asked for. 
No. 11538. Crucible Steel Co. of America vs. John Barton Payne, as 
agent, Pennsylvania R. R., Lines East. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates during the period of federal 
control on oil on complainant’s siding at 38th St., to its siding at 
30th St., between the dates of January 4, 1919, and May 8, 1919. 
Asks for reparation down to a $3 per car rate subsequently es- 
tablished. 

No. 11539. Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. vs. John Barton Payne, as 
agent, Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines, et al. 

\'njust and unreasonable rates during federal control on lime- 
stone and furnace flux shipped from Williamson, Pa., to Midland, 
Pa. Asks for reparation from the $2.20 rate per ton down to the 
subsequently established rate of $1.40. 
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No. 11540. Armour & Co. vs. John Barton Payne, agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on ice from ‘various ints in 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and Minnesota to South Omaha, Neb., Silver 
Lake, Wis., Memphis, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., Burnham, Ill, and 
Chicago, Ill. Class E rates were assessed and complainant alleges 
that they were excessive in that they exceeded the commodity 
mileage rates published in Boyd’s I. C. C. 980. Asks for repara- 
tion in the sum of $13,134.16. bas! 

No. 11541. Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. Arizona Eastern 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable fares for transportation of passengers 
between various points in the states of Arizona, Nevada and New 
Mexico and points in other states; also between points in Arizona 
and points in Nevada and New Mexico, and between points in 
Nevada and points in Arizona and New Mexico, and between 
points in New Mexico and points in Arizona and Nevada. It is 
alleged that these fares range from 4c to 6c per mile and that 
they are unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial as compared with fares over lines operating under similar 
conditions in the intermountain territory. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
naving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 28—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner Pattison: 
11281—Wausau Box and Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 


June 28—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Money: 
11220—Orange Rice Mill Co. vs. La. Western R. R. et al. 
11431—Seaboard Oil and Refining Co. of Texas vs. M. L. & T. R. R. 
and ~" S. Co. et al. Portions of Fourth Section App. 628, F. A. 
eland. 


June 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Barclay: 
11326—Express rates. 
11416—Express Classification, 1920. 
June 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
a“ pau & O'Fallon Ry. Co. vs. East St. Louis & Suburban 
y. et al. 
June 28—Tampa, Fla,—Examiner Wagner: 
10892—Hudson Burr, Newton A. Blitch and Royal C. Dunn, as Rail- 
rood \ ee © Tr oe of the State of Florida, vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
s . R. et al. 


June 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
11360—Mount Hope Mineral R. R. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


June 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 

10176, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—The Quinton Spelter Co. vs. Ft. Smith & 
Western R. R. et al. Portions of Fourth Section App. 699, F. A. 
Leland. 

June 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 

10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Director General et al. 

June 30—Argument at Chicago before Examiner Disque: 
10826—Intermediate Rate Association vs. Director General et al. 


June 30—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Pattison: 
Me a" “oe Bureau Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor .t. R. 
et al. 
June 30—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
10387—Empire Steel and Iron Co. vs. C. R. R.-of N. J. et al. 
June 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8845—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. L. & A. Ry. et al. 
6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. et al. 
7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
8920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. La. & Gulf R. R. et al. 
9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. & La. Midland Ry. 
et al. Portions of Fourth Section App. 488, M. L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. Portions of Fourth Section Apps. 601, N. O. & N. E. 
RB: TN. OT. & wR: RR. 70,  L-S. F. RR Re 2088, 
Louisiana Southern Ry; 1613, A. D. Hall; 1951, K. C. S. Ry.; 1952, 
kL. & N. R. R.; 2043, ¥. & M. V. R. R.; 2046, LC. R. Re a 
M. & O. R. R.; 2174 and 2193, W. P. Emerson; 4218, 4219 and 4220, 
Mo. Pac. Ry. and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Sou. Ry.; 4297, N. O. 
G. N. R. R.; 4944, St. L.-S. W. Ry.; 4964, St. L.-S. W. of Texas. 


June 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 

* Finance Docket 6—In the matter of the application of the Central 
of Georgia Ry. Co. for authority to guarantee $1,000,000 of bonds 
of the Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah. 


July 2—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Fleming: 
11443—Shreveport Producing and Refining Corporation vs. C. R. I. 
& P. Ry. et al. 
11229—The Louis Werner Stave Co. vs. L. R. & N. Ca 
July 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner LaRoe: 
1. and S. 1172—Local fares of the Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co. 
July 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
13319—Farmers’ Fuel Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 
11405—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Boston & Maine R. R. et al. 
July 3—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Disque: 
11440—Swift & Co. vs. Director General, agent. 
11345—John A. Eck Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
i 3—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Woodward: 
1 ~ eed Pure Grape Juice Co., Inc., vs. Director General 
et al. 
July 6—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Money: 
i. and S. Docket 1175—Coffee from Galveston, Tex., and other gulf 
ports. 
July 6—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
11383—C. S. Howard vs. Pere Marquette Ry. et al. 
July 6—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
oe 7 wee St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
et al. 
9928—Kansas City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
oe Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
10461—Peerless Coal Co. of Ill. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
wae —_. No. 1—The Jones & Adams Coal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
ty. et al. 
11328—Northern Brokerage Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
11371—Emerson-Brantingham Co. et al. vs, A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 





July 6—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Eddy: 
11424—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 
Portions of Fourth Section Apps. 345 and 349, R. H. Countiss. 


July 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. and S. 1167—Norfolk-Portsmouth switching. 
8419—Rath Packing Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
6030—Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
July 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quirk: 
10733—National. Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg et al. 
July 7—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Woodward: 
11040—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Director General et al. 
duly 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: , z 
————— Industrial Railways Case—New Castle & Ohio River 
y. Co. 
as 5 te Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
. R. et al. 
10873—State of Washington ex rel., the Public Service Commission 
of Washington et al. vs. O. S. L. et al. 
{ and S. 1168—Press cloth rates. 


July 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming. 
11025—Pritchard Wheeler Lumber Company et al. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. 


et al. 
11025, Sub. No. 1—Desha Lumber Company et al. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. 


et al. 
11389—Kelsey Wheel Company, Inc., vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. et al, 
July 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque. ° 
hannel Chemical Company vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
11426—I. C. R. R. et al. vs. N. O. G. N. R. R. et al. 


~—- 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McFarland: 
inance Docket 1—In the matter of lease of the Valley Terminal Ry. 
property. 
July 8—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Eddy: 
Il. and S. 1181—Joint passenger fares. 


July 9—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Money: 
{. and S. Docket 1177—Sugar trom California points to Arizona, 


oa 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
10937—J. Warshafsky and Son vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 
11136—Granite City Steel Works et al. vs. Director General et al. 
11295—Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 
sea Louis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral et al. 

11384, 11284, 11285 and 11294—The Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Director General, as agent. 

11288—Same vs. Same. 

July 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11014—Murray & Layne Co. vs. Sou. Pac. 
10454—Leavenworth Chamber of Commerce vs. Leavenworth & To- 

peka R. R. et al. 
1. and S. 1171—Powdered milk rates. 

July 9—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Pattison: 
11320—Everybody’s Mercantile Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. Por- 

tions of Fourth Section App. 1766, W. P. Emerson. 

July 10—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Keene: 
11318—Pacific Grain Co. vs. Camas Prairie R. R. et al. 

July 10—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Pattison: 
11412—The Jerpe Commission Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
11394—A. B. Alpirn vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 

July 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 

Il. and S. 1180—Intermediate switching at Appleton, Wis. 

July 12—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Keene: 

11377—U. S. Importing and Exporting Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
11398—Clear Lake Lumber Co. vs. Puget Sound & Cascade Ry. et al. 

July 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: 
11365—In the matter of the application for consolidation of express 

companies. 

July 12—Washington, D. C., Examiner Barclay: 

* 11454—The International Nickel Company vs. Grand Trunk Rail- 

way of Canada et al. 

* 11484—Dickinson Fuel Co. et al. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. 

July 12—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Pattison: 
11081—The Roundup Coal Mining Co. vs. Big Fork & International 

Falls Ry. et al. 

July 12—Peoria, Ill—Exxaminer Fleming: 
8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

July 12—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Disque. . 
11437—Washburn Crosby Company vs. C. G. W. R. R. et al. 

July 13—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Disque: a 
1. and S. 1179—L. C. L. refrigerator car protective service. 

July 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1 Atlantic Paper and Pulp Corporation vs. N. O. G. N. et al. 
10837—Security Mills and Feed Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. / 
Such Fourth Section applications as may be involved. 
ee Agricultural Corporation et al. vs. S. A. L. 
y. et al. hes 
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EXPORT SHIPPING 


We forward the export shipments of a 
large number of nationally known Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

ACME SERVICE is at your disposal too. 


We invite your inquiries. 
ACME TRANSPORT CO., Inc. 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
15-25 Whitehall St. New York 





CUNARD 


eS om ee 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON * 


Regular Services 
Between 


_ NEW YORK BOSTON 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL PORTLAND, ME. 


and 
QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 
PLYMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
LONDON BRISTOL 
LONDONDERRY GLASGOW 
CHERBOURG HAVRE 
ANTWERP ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG DANZIG 
MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT 


General Offices: 21-24 State St., N. Y. City 


Chicago Office: 
Cunard Bidg., 140 N. Dearborn Street 


Atlanta, 55 N. Forsythe St. Philadelphia, 1300 Walnut St, 
Baltimore, 107 E. Baltimore St. Pittsburg, 712 Smithfield St. 
Boston, 126 State St. St.Louis, 1135 Olive St. 
Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland San Francisco, 501 Market Sta 
Bidg. Seattle, 621 Second Ave. 
Minneapolis, Third St. and © Vancouver, 622 Hastings $t.W. 
Secona Ave., Se. Washington, 0.C.,517 14th St. 
Montreal, 20 Hespita! St. N.Ws 
New Orleans, 205 St.CharlesSt. Winnipeg, 270 Main St. 


Or Local Agents 


uh 
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Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 


Established 1848 
Under American Flag 


San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only) 


San Francisco, San Jose de Guatemala, La Libertad, Corinto, 


Balboa, Cristobal, Puerto Colombia, Cuban Ports 
(Eastbound only), and Baltimore 


S. S. “POINT ADAMS” S. S. “POINT LOBOS” 
S. S. “POINT BONITA” S. S. “POINT JUDITH” 


Monthly Sailings by Six Freight Steamers 
In Addition 


Trans-Pacific Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 


And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


- 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. *“*COLUSA”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ” 


And Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Madras 
and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 


(Freight Only) 


S. S. “WEST KASSON” S.S.“WEST CONOB” _ S.S. “ELKRIDGE” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, to San Francisco via 
Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “‘“NEWPORT”’ S. S. “SAN JOSE” 
S. S. “CITY OF PARA”’ S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
S. S. “CUBA” 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 


SERVICE AND CUISINE 
Consult Our Office 
104 Pearl Street 508 California Stree ntinental Bldg. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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July 14—Washington, D. C., Examiner Barclay: 
*1 > i ee ee Southern Railroad vs. Alabama Great Southern 
a 
ee! 14—Norfolk, Va., Examiner Wagner: 
11474—Norfolk Feed Milling Company, Inc., 


15—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Keene: 
11327—Craig Mountain Lumber Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
July 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
“ibeas Cres E. Schlicher et al. vs. N. Y¥. C. et al. 
10941—The Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
be a ey a and Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. B. & O. 
eta 
July 15—Cairo, Ill—Examiner Carter: 
* 11483—Cairo Association of Commerce vs. Butler ae R. R. et al. 


vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
~ 


* 11450—The Cairo Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
July 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
- 11056—Keeler Lumber and Fuel Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 


11020—National Spring and Wire Co. et al. vs. G. 

July 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
EK. T. Stokes et al. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western et al. 

9806, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
11127—Poehlmann Bros. Co. et al. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt et al. 
11127, Sub. No. 1—Peter Reinberg et al. vs. Same et al. 
11127) Sub. No. 2—Village of Morton Grove, Ill., vs. Same. 
11127, Sub. No. 3—C. A. Taggart et al. vs. Same. 
11224—Chicago . Coal Merchants’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11224, Sub..No. 1—Same vs. Same. 
9916—Stielow Bros. Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
11218—Wilbur Lumber Co. et al. vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 


& St. Louis et al. 
11230—F. C. Mintzlaff et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


R. & I. Ry. et al. 


#2nrikeine aes 


Chicago 


= 


be 16—Charlotte, N. C., Examiner Wagner: 
aoe Veneer Association et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
. 
on alt ument at Washington, D. C 
11 Federal Oil and Supply Co. vs. G. M. & St. P. et al. 
ch Fourth Section applications as may be involved. 
1 —W. H. Barber Agency Co. vs. A. C. L. R..R. et al. 
107$2—Jos. L. Lieberman Iron Co. vs. Wabash R. R. et al. 
July 47%—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Pattison 


11866—Buick Motor Company (Division of the General Motors Cor- 
\poration) vs. G. T. W. Ry. et al. 
JU ee Ohio—Examiner Pattison: 
e Canton Chamber of Commerce vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

July 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1 3—American Sea Green Slate Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al. 

10981—Galion Iron Works and Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
Jul —Washington, D. C.—Bafore the Commission: 

110 °>+Union Rolling Mill vs. ie R. R. et al. 
July 9—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Keene: 

11386 -State of Idaho ex rel Public Utilities Commission of the 

tate of Idaho vs. 9. S. L. R. R. et al. 
11211—S. J. Hawkins, doing business under name of Rupert Milling 
Co., and S. J. Hawkins vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 
11212—Same vs. Same. 
11213—Same vs. Same. 


July 19—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Money: —— 
inance Docket 4—In the Matter of the Application of the Eastern 
Texas Railroad Company to abandon its lines. 


July 19—Enid, Okla.—Examiner Gaddess: 
* 11468—Bartlesville Zinc Co. vs. Director General as agent. 


Jul 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Carter: 
14480—Best Clymer Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent et al. 

: 11383—Best Clymer Mfg. Co. and the Standard Syrup Co. vs. Direc- 
tor General as agent. 

* 11382—American Mfg. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 

July 19—Baltimore, Md., Examiner Barclay: : 

* 11479-—Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company of Balti- 
more vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 

July 19—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Barclay: 


* 11501—The Consolidation Coal Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 


July 19—York, Pa., Examiner Waters: ; 
* 11455—Manufacturers’ Association of York (Pa.) vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 


July 19—Wilmington, N. C., Examiner Wagner: | ; 
* 14432—Geo. A. Fuller Company et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 


Jul 19*Louisville, Ky., Examiner Hartman: 
14358--Louisville Cement Company vs. Director General as Agent. 

: 17480—Standard Oil Company (Ky.) vs. Director General as Agent. 
« Portions of fourth section application No. 1952, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. 

* 13449—Standard Oil Company (Ky.) vs. Director General as Agent. 


July 19—Chicago, Ill., Examiner Mackley: 

* 11456—Vulcan Detinning Company vs. Director General as Agent. 

* 11352—Sidney Wanzer & Sons vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
‘Ste. Marie et al. ot 

* 14453—Morris & Co. et al. vs. Atchisom & Santa Fe et al. 


Ju 20—Argument at Washington, D. Cx 


et al. 








American Tobacco Co. vs. Sou. Pac. 
‘1 Sub. No. 1—P. Lorillard Co., Inc., vs. Same. ‘ 
10770, Sub. No. 2—P. H. Gorman. inc., vs. Ner. pac. et al. 
10978—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. C. R. et al. 
10947—Cambria Steel Co. et al. vs. Nor. Pac. yay ‘et al. 
July 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Carter: 
* 11481—The Certain-teed Products Corporation x ve. kt 
* 11019—The Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs: 


T. & S. F. et al. 
.& S. F. et al. 


July 20—Harrisburg, Pa., Examiner Waters: ** ; 

* 11471—Central Pennsylvania Lumber .Company»vs. Buffalo & Sus- 
uehanna et al. $ 

July 20—Chicago, ll., ner, Mackley>. 






* 11503—The Rock League vs. Chicago’ Burlington 


& Quinty et al. 
* 11477—Platt & Brah et ipany vs. Director General as Agent. 
July 20—Louisville, Ky, Hartman: - 

* 11392—Harlan County Operators’ Association et al. vs. 

ville & Nash le et al. 

July 21—Argum ge Washington, D, C.: 
11058—A me wr. Export Co. vs. P. 
11061—Same vs. TxC'na Harbor Belt et at. 
—— and —— 4 to 18 inclusive—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. 

Cc. R. eta 
10838—-Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. T. C. R. R. et al. 
10838, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 


Louis- 


. R. et ao 
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10870—Same vs. M. P. R. R. we 









10870, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Same. ak 
10870, Sub. No. [o" vs. Lew * 
10871—Same vs. M. L. & T. R. & S. S. Co. et al. + 


10911 and Sub. at 1 to 54 SE ak Be vs. Same. 
10935 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 14 inclusive—Same vs. I. C. R. R. 
sums peaaten, .—Examiner Pattison: 
11391 he Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. P. R. R. 
4 2i—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11225—Lawton Refining Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
— 21—Pittsburgh, Pa., Examiner Waters: 
11509—Henderson Lumber Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
: 11493—Universal Portland Cement Company vs. Bessemer & Lake 
Erie et al. 
July 21—Chicago, IIl., 
* 11404—Swift & Co. 





































































et al. 


Examiner Mackley. 

vs. Director General as Agent. 
* 11439—Swift & Co. vs. Director General as Agent. 
* 11467—Swift & Co. vs. Director General as Agent. 
* 11521—Swift & Co. vs. Director General as Agent. 


July 21—Charlesten, S. C., Examiner Wagner: 
* 11208—Condon Baking Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 


July 21—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 11448—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General, as 


agent. 
* 11448, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Same. 
*% ae Scattergood & Co. vs. Michigan Central and Director 
neral. 


July 22—Chicago, Ill., Examiner Mackley: 
* Le oP eee Bridge & Iron Works vs. Bessemer & Lake Erie 
et a 


July 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11052—Steel Tube Co. of America et al. vs. Director General et al. 


= 22—Owensboro, Ky.—Examiner Hartman: 
11497—Owensboro Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis et al. 


ie 22—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 

11373—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Fairport, Painesville & Eastern et al. 

July 23—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Eddy: 

* 11286—Cosden & Co. et al. vs. Director General et al. 
10576—Oklahoma Iron Works et al. vs. Director General et al. 


July 23—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Gaddess: 
* 11347—Southern Fuel Co. vs. Beauxite Northern Ry. 


July 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Carter: 

* 11496—United Iron Works, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Portions of 
Fourth Section Applications 1862, W. H. Hosmer, agent; 2659, A. 
T..& 8. F. Ry. Ca. 


July 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 

* 11321—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

July 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 

* 11421—American Cyanamid Co. vs. Mich. Central et al. 

ie 23—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Wagner: 
11348—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Section Application 703, A. C. L. R. R. Co. 

* 11349—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. 

* 11381—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. Chesterfield & Lancaster et al. 

* 11500—S'iame vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis et al. 


Jul 23—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
9238—Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis et al. 


oa... 24—Sialt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gartner: 
10857—J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
11397—Same vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 


July 24—Waco, Tex.—Examiner Gaddess: 
* 11494—Waco Chamber of Commerce et al. 
national Falls et al. 


July 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Carter: 
* 11506—Atlas Cereal Co. vs. C. B. & Q. etal. 


July 24—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Hartman: 

* 11457—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Blumenfeld Company, Inc., Vs. ° 
Director General, as agent. 

* 11470—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Cohn & Ellett, vs. Director 
General, as agent. Portions of Fourth Section Applications 799, 
oy F. Ry. Co.; 1548, Southern Ry. Co.; 2138, Mobile & Ohio 
.< oO. 


24—Atlanta, Ga.—Exam pt Wagner: 

Cotton Nianufacturera ssn. of South Carolina vs. C. C. & O. - 
Ry. of SS. C. et.al , 
July 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 11444—Rockhih & Vietor vs. Oregon-Washin; 

Co. et al. : 
July 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: f 
* 14314—Builders’ Brick Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S#F. et al. 
* 11395—The Gary Sand, Lime, Brick Co. vs. A. & S. F, et al, 


duly 26—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Gartner: 
11396—Mason Valley Mines Co. vs. West Pac. 
July 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 
* 11524—Limitation of liability in connection w 
telegraph messages. y 


~~ 26—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Wagner 
473—Atlantic Ice and Coal Corporation YB. ; Sou. Ry, et al. 


July 26—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Gaddesst) 
* 11447—J. M. Pearson vs. M. K. & T. ; 
* 11495—Magnolia Provision Co. et al. ye. 
i! 26—Shreveport, La.—Examiner 
be fa Goodman Drilling Co, 4 
et a : 
July 28—Beaumont, Tex. —Examingt a 
* yh ~ 9 7 reer Chamber of ' 
et a 
* 11520—Same vs. Same. 
July 28—Meridian, Miss.—Exami 
* 11336—Rolling Fork Oil Co. vsy Gi 
* 11337—Same vs. Yazoo & Miss. B.. 
July 28—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner @} 
* 11478—The Nebraska Seed: Co, 43 
July 29—Sioux City, Ia.—Exam 
* 11499—Consumers’ Ice Co. ys. 
July 29—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner’ Carters. a aa 
® 11469—Haley-Neeley Co. vs. C. & ‘Ni Wet aj 
July 29—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Haseabes Pre 46 
* 11466—Eagle Cotton Oil Co, vs. Ala. Gt. Sou, e® 
* 11486—Same vs. Same. 


et al. 


Portions of Fourth 
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